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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


E call attention in a leading article to the 
WA ramours of a secret Franco-British understand- 

ing, supplementary to the so-called naval agree- 
ment, which have been circulated in the French Press. 
These rumours have already resulted in a noticeably 
more critical attitude towards the agreement on the 
part of the American Press and the authorities at 
Washington. It would seem that the Quai d’Orsay has 
taken alarm, for a semi-official announcement has now 
been made in Paris, to the effect that there are no 
** secret reserves ’’ concerning the agreement, and that 
all documents relating to it have been submitted to the 
United States. This disclaimer is worth nothing at all. 
An authoritative British utterance is urgently required. 
It is extremely unfortunate that, owing to Mr. Bald- 
win’s absence and Sir Austen Chamberlain’s illness, 
the offices of Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary 


should at this juncture be in the hands of caretakers. 
* * * 


There is another matter which may or may not be 
connected with the foregoing which also needs to be 
cleared up. Who is responsible for the extraordinary 
arrangement under which a British cavalry regiment 
is to participate in the manceuvres of the French Army 
of Occupation in the Rhineland? Does this represent 
a purely departmental act; or has it been sanctioned 
by the Foreign Office? In the former case, how comes 
it that the military authorities are allowed to settle on 
their own account matters which manifestly may mean 
treading on international corns? In the latter case, 
what is the justification and what is the motive? After 
all, it is not usual even for States which are formally 
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allied together to join together in military manceuvres ; 
and the fact that these manceuvres are to take place on 
German territory does not make matters better. It is 
true that the Rhineland occupation inevitably involves 
the war-time relationship of alliance between France 
and Britain against Germany. It is true, in other 
words, that the continuance of the occupation is 
inherently incompatible with a sincere acceptance of 
the Locarno policy. That is a reason for terminating 
the occupation. It is not a reason for taking a step 
which is calculated to suggest that the war-time rela- 
tionship still remains the solid reality. 


* * * 


As the date for signature of the Kellogg Pact 
approaches, it becomes more and more important to 
ask what the signatories will mean by it. Mr. Kellogg 
himself continues to reiterate that the United States 
will be under no obligation to decide who is an aggressor 
or to apply sanctions. That is obvious, but the convic- 
tion seems to be gaining ground in the States that the 
Pact implies at least a moral obligation to modify the 
strictness of its neutrality in such a case as a proved 
breach of the League Covenant. The French attitude 
is brought under some suspicion by the apparent oppo- 
sition of the Quai d’Orsay to the inclusion of Russia as 
a signatory, and the statements in the Paris Press that 
even a discussion of the Rhineland question would 
disturb the atmosphere of confidence and good will 
necessary to the signing of the Pact. It is the con- 
tinuance of the occupation that makes confidence and 
good will so difficult. In Great Britain, Mr. Bridge- 
man has welcomed the renunciation of war as an in- 
strument of national policy with rather unexpected 
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warmth; but he is careful to add that disarmament 
must not be carried to such lengths as will endanger 
our national security. The renunciation of aggressive 
war by all the Great Powers means very little if the 
confidence felt in its sincerity is not sufficient to reduce 
the requirements of defence. 

* * * 

The terms of reference for the Royal Commission 
which has been appointed this week to consider our 
police methods seem at first glance wide, and they cer- 
tainly carry out the Home Secretary’s undertaking that 
all the fifteen questions posed by Mr. Lees Smith in his 
Report as the Minority member of the Savidge Tribunal 
would come within the Commission’s purview. They 
cover the investigation of every class of crime or 
offence, and they refer expressly to the functions of the 
Director of Public Prosecutions. But they are very far 
from covering the whole ground of the suspicions enter- 
tained by the public of our existing police methods. 
They are confined to the methods employed in the 
investigation of offences. They do not seem to admit 
the possibility of inquiring into such allegations as 
were made bluntly in the House of Commons by Mr. 
T. J. O'Connor; the taking of bribes, the levying of 
something like systematic blackmail on the under- 
world, and an unscrupulous tradition of ‘“ getting 
back *’ on anyone who attempts to expose a police mal- 
practice. It may be that the Lee Commission could not 
have helped us much on these matters, and that they 
are best left to Lord Byng. None the less, it is impor- 
tant that it should not be supposed that the changed 
public attitude towards the police has no other origin 
than suspicion of their methods in taking statements 
from prisoners or witnesses. 

* s ¥ 

At a time when ambitious schemes of trade-union 
amalgamation are in the air, the difficulties which have 
arisen over the railways settlement supply an object- 
lesson in the public inconveniences which result from 
the present multiplicity of trade unions and the desira- 
bility of a measure of ** rationalization.”” The three 
main railway unions—the National Union of Railway- 
men, the Railway Clerks’ Association, and the Asso- 
ciated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen-— 
have ratified the agreement made by their leaders to 
accept the reduction in wages, although the last-named 
union is to consider the question of terminating the 
settlement at its annual conference next May. In addi- 
tion, a conference of the craft unions who have 
members in the railway construction and repair shops 
has also decided to accept the wages cut, on condi- 
tion that the reduction shall not apply to certain 
grades of shopmen employed on the Great Central and 
Cheshire Lines sections of the London and North 
Eastern Railway. Nevertheless, certain of the smaller 
unions have protested that they were not consulted 
during the wages negotiations, and claim that the 
application of the wages reduction to their members 
would be both illegal and irregular. The Railway 
Supervisors’ and Foremen’s Association, whose mem- 
bership is chiefly in the North of England, has adopted 
this position, and a similar protest has been made by 
some of the railway shopmen’s representatives, but it 
is unlikely that these objections, though they are 
seriously meant, will much delay the settlement of the 
wages question on the railways. 

- * 

The negotiations between the Iraq Government and 
Ibn Saud have broken down officially, on the point of 
Ibn Saud’s contention that the military posts, set up 
for the purpose of stopping raids into the stretch of 
desert between Nasariyeh and the boundary of the 
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Wahabi State, contravene a clause, prohibiting the 
fortification of desert wells, in the treaty of 1922. The 
breakdown, however, is by no means final, according 
to the standard of Arab politics. Ibn Saud has pro- 
mised to maintain the status quo, which means that he 
will give no countenance to raiding on the south- 
western frontier of Iraq. The plain fact is that Ibn 
Saud cannot officially consent to the existence of posts 
that have recently caused heavy loss to tribes within his 
jurisdiction. The Iraq Government cannot dismantle 
the posts until Ibn Saud’s authority in the frontier 
provinces is strong enough to prevent raiding. If the 
British Resident can persuade the Iraq Government to 
follow the policy outlined in the draft agreement that 
was not signed, relations with the Nejd ought to 
improve, despite the absence of a formal treaty. 
+ _ ~ 

Very few reliable reports are coming through 
about the situation in Manchuria; but the relations be- 
tween the Northern Province, Nanking, and Tokyo, are 
clearly the most important factors in Far Eastern 
politics at the moment. It is significant that Baron 
Hayashi has been sent to Mukden to conduct the nego- 
tiations with Chang Hsueh-liang, for Baron Hayashi 
is perhaps the most weighty and respected of Japanese 
statesmen. After many years’ service as Ambassador 
in London, he was made a sort of guardian to those 
members of the Imperial family who were living in 
partibus barbarorum—a _ position of extraordinary 
trust—and he holds far too independent a position to 
be the agent of a policy of which he disapproves. This 
is important, for Baron Hayashi is known to approve 
the pre-Tanaka policy of non-intervention in China, 
and his appointment makes it very difficult to credit 
the rumours that Tokyo has decided to disregard Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s warning, and to forbid the union 
of Manchuria with Nationalist China. 

* x & 

These rumours, rather feebly denied in Tokyo, are, 
nevertheless, disconcerting, for they suggest that the 
Japanese Government, who are bitterly indignant at 
Nanking’s denunciation of treaties, are playing a dan- 
gerous game. Their admitted right to take steps for 
the protection of their Manchurian interests gives them 
the means of delaying the union of Manchuria with 
Nationalist China, without openly opposing it, or in- 
tending ultimately to prevent it. The obviously 
genuine alarm of the Japanese Opposition Press makes 
it only too probable that the Government have suc- 
cumbed to the temptation to use Japan’s position in 
Manchuria as a lever to enforce their views on treaty 
revision. Much may turn on the influence and example 
of Great Britain, and the British Government, for- 
tunately, have now been brought into friendly rela- 
tions with China. The question of the Nanking out- 
rages has been settled by an exchange of Notes which 
show clearly that the delay in settlement has been 
due to the difficulty of devising the necessary face- 
saving clauses with regard to the outrages and the 
protective barrage put down by H.M.S. ** Emerald.”’ 
What is more important, Great Britain frankly acknow- 
ledges the justice of China’s claim to treaty revision, 
and promises to proceed ‘* in due course *’ with nego- 
tiations on tariffs and extra-territoriality. It may be 
hoped that the phrase ‘‘ in due course ”’ is merely 
formal. As we have constantly urged, delay, in the 
present situation, is almost as dangerous as refusal. 


The work of constitution drafting in India proceeds 
apace. The Associated Chambers of Commerce, repre- 
senting the European commercial community, has pre- 
pared a memorandum for the Simon Commission, 
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recommending the grant of responsible government to 
the Provinces, subject to provisos against, inter alia, 
legislation discriminating against British commercial 
interests. They advocate communal representation 
and deprecate any extension of the franchise. The key- 
note of their scheme, however, is that the central 
administration shall retain its present form and shall 
be given power of intervention in the event of break- 
down of the Government in any of the Provinces. The 
Indian All-Parties Conference has produced a_ very 
different scheme, giving India full Dominion status, a 
House of Representatives elected by universal (includ- 
ing female) suffrage, and a Senate elected by Provincial 
Councils. Both schemes show, at least, that the prob- 
lem is being seriously studied, and the proposals of 
the All-Parties Conference have been put forward with 
a moderation that receives full recognition in European 
circles. Neither scheme, however, shows the originality 
of the draft constitution prepared by the Ceylon Com- 
mission. They are both based on an adaptation, as 
close as possible, of British Parliamentary institutions. 


* * * 


The Yugoslav crisis has, for the moment, ** gone 
underground,*’ but it remains fraught with dangerous 
possibilities. M. Raditch is dead; his place has been 
taken not so much by M. Pribitchevitch, as by the 
executive committees which the Croats have set up 
with the avowed purpose of making the federal auto- 
nomy of Croatia an accomplished fact. The Skup- 
shtina has been adjourned sine die, but there are no 
indications that it will be dissolved and elections held 
in which the Croats will be willing to participate. The 
danger is that the division between Croats and Serbs 
may become wider during a waiting period in which 
the Serbs do nothing, while the Croats set up a more 
or less effective Government. The chief hope lies in 
the King, who is known to be working hard for a 
reconciliation, and would probably be glad to grant 
a dissolution, in the hope of Croat co-operation in a 
new Skupshtina, pledged to constitutional reform. If 
the adjournment gives him the opportunity to use his 
influence in this direction with the leaders of the Serb 
parties, there is still hope. 


* * * 


The great *‘ London Air Raids ”’ are presumably to 
be regarded as propaganda, as well as practice, for the 
Royal Air Force. They should serve as excellent pro- 
paganda for the Kellogg Pact, the League of Nations, 
and the Disarmament Conference. It is a good thing 
for the civilian population to be reminded that re- 
peated, intensive bombing of crowded industrial and 
administrative centres has now become a commonplace 
of warfare for all nations, and there can be few so 
ignorant as to suppose that the bombs will fall only on 
the ‘‘ targets ’’ selected, or that the strategy of air 
raids will leave out of account their effect in terrorizing 
the enemy’s people. The whole tendency of modern 
warfare is to obliterate the distinction between com- 
batants and non-combatants, and, while the true case 
against war rests on a higher basis than mere selfish 
fear, a realization of this fact should at least help to 
strip warfare of its glamour, and to reinforce every 
effort to provide alternative means of settling inter- 
national disputes. 

* . . 


The Transvaal Nationalist Congress, on the motion 
of General Hertzog, has deleted from the party con- 
stitution the clause advocating separation, on the 
ground that the declaration of the Imperial Conference 
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in 1926 gave to South Africa the full ‘* sovereign inde- 
pendence ”’ at which the party simed. The discussions 
made it clear that some delegates at least voted for 
the resolution with a mental reservation in favour of 
resuming the struggle for a Republic at some future 
time; but there seems good reason to believe that the 
Imperial Conference, at which General Hertzog played 
sO prominent a part, has killed separation as a major 
issue in South African politics. The formal amendment 
of the Nationalist Party’s constitution should facilitate 
co-operation between the Dutch and English-speaking 
peoples of the Union in dealing with native policy and 
the other practical problems before them. 


The M.C.C. is accustomed to move with all the 
caution and reserve of the Bank of England (an insti- 
tution which it resembles in many ways); and its 
decision to take the opinion of the County Committees 
as to the desirability of making certain specified amend- 
ments in the I.-b.-w. rule is, therefore, a noteworthy 
development in the world of cricket. The proposed 
changes are: (1) that a batsman may be “ leg-before ”’ 
to a ball which pitches * straight,’’ even though he 
has touched it with his hand or bat, and (2) that when 
he does not touch it, he may be ** leg-before ”’ to a ball 
which pitches on the off-side and not merely as at 
present to one which pitches straight. The latter 
change, it will be observed, does not extend the scope 
of the ‘ |.-b.-w.”’ penalty to balls which pitch on the 
leg-side. The object of these changes is, of course, 
to diminish the dominance which the batsman has 
latterly come to exercise over the bowler on good 
wickets in first-class cricket, without unduly increas- 
ing the deadliness of the leg-break on “ sticky ” 
wickets. They are criticized chiefly on the ground that 
they throw a new burden of very difficult decisions on 
the umpires; and the critics put forward familiar alter- 
native suggestions for achieving the end in view, such 
as adding a fourth stump, or reducing the ** prepara- 
tion *’ of pitches. On this last point, indeed, the 
M.C.C. has issued an exhortation to the counties; the 
difficulty here is that pitches of the ** natural ”’ variety 
are apt to wear badly and thus to favour unduly the 
side that wins the toss. That something should be 
done is, we think, clear. Nothing so impairs the 
appeal of cricket as easy run-getting. 


* * * 


The Menin Gate commemorations, which ended 
last week, leave behind a painful sense of inappropriate- 
ness. The Gate itself, with its heavy Lion over it. is 
grotesquely untruthful as a memorial of those soldiers 
who knew that place as an ugly little gap in the ram- 
parts, whence they emerged into an exposed swamp, 
perhaps to carry up their last sandbag of rations or box 
of bombs. Their homely sanity would have wished no 
other monument there than that the shelling might 
stop and the inhabitants return to open their little 
shops and estaminets. It pleased them to hear that 
Hill Sixty had been a place of shepherds and sheep, 
and to wander about among the streets of towns be- 
hind the lines in enjoyment of the sleepy independence 
of Flanders. Neither their tortures, nor their moments 
of release, have any spiritual echo in this new Menin 
Gate and its pomp and rhetoric, or the picnics in the 
old line of battle. The natural return of Flanders life 
to its sometime forbidden homes, their best memorial, 
has been distorted into a kind of raree show and, not 
meditations, but militarizations among the tombs, 
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IS THERE A NEW ENTENTE? 


N welcoming Sir Austen Chamberlain’s announce- 
| nent of the Anglo-French agreement on naval 

disarmament, we expressed regret that he had not 
been more explicit as to its terms, and especially as to 
its bearing on the questions at issue between Great 
Britain and the United States. What has happened 
since then makes a fuller disclosure not merely desir- 
able, but essential. 

The text of the agreement is still secret, but several 
versions have already appeared in the Press, and have 
been freely discussed. What is much more serious, the 
leading French newspapers have asserted, with a 
unanimity that suggests official or semi-official inspira- 
tion, that the naval agreement is accompanied by a 
secret understanding between the two Governments 
which, in effect, revives the Anglo-French entente as it 
existed before the Great War. According to them, the 
leading features of the arrangement are that Great 
Britain withdraws all opposition to the French view 
on military disarmament; that the French and British 
Admiralties are to make arrangements for a virtual 
pooling of their available forces, and that France has 
obtained some sort of assurance of support from Great 
Britain on such questions of policy as the anschluss and 
the Rhineland occupation. It is further suggested that 
the naval agreement itself must be regarded as a bind- 
ing pact, to be adhered to, and put in force by France 
and Great Britain, whether the other naval Powers 
adhere to it or no. 

If this were true, it would mean that, at the 
moment when the Kellogg Pact is about to be signed, 
and the future of the world may turn on American con- 
viction of our sincerity, Great Britain and France are 
reverting to the old conception of a Europe ranged in 
hostile camps, and security based on separate alliances. 
It would mean almost certainly that the last hope of 
agreement with the United States on naval limitation 
would be washed away. 

Fortunately, the worst of these rumours seem 
entirely without foundation. Much of the comment on 
Sir Austen’s announcement ignores the fact that the 
French and British Governments were pledged to seek 
a compromise between the divergent views in the draft 
conventions which they submitted to the Preparatory 
Commission on Disarmament. There is_ therefore 
nothing improper in their submitting to the other naval 
Powers an agreed formula, to serve as the basis for 
further discussions. That, according to Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, is all that they have done. The sugges- 
tion that they have gone further and entered into a 
binding, detailed pact, to be carried out irrespective 
of the adherence or approval of other Powers, implies 
such duplicity in Sir Austen Chamberlain’s statement, 
and such an insane disregard of the effect on American 
opinion, that it cannot be entertained without the 
clearest evidence. Whether it would not have been 
wiser to associate the United States with the conversa- 
tions from the start, or at least to submit the formula 
to Washington before announcing the agreement, is 
another matter. 

The actual terms of the naval formula, according 
to the most probable versions, include the following :— 

The principle of limitation by 
admitted. 

As regards the two most important categories 
not already limited by the Washington Treaty, the 
number of cruisers with guns ranging from 6-in. to 
8-in., and of submarines over 600 tons, is to be 
limited. 

No limit is to be placed on cruisers with guns 


categories is 
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lighter than 6-in., nor on submarines below 
600 tons. 
The French and British Admiralties will 


exchange periodically information with regard to 
their building programmes. 


It is claimed by some French papers that the 
British Admiralty has also agreed to France building 
up to absolute parity with Great Britain in the larger 
type of cruiser. This is so unlikely in itself, and would 
so gravely prejudice future discussions with the United 
States, that we refuse to believe it, in default of definite 
proof. 

Assuming the foregoing summary to be correct, 
the most important question is whether the cruisers 
mounting 6-in. and 8-in. guns respectively are to con- 
stitute separate categories. If so, the gravest issue 
between Great Britain and the United States is raised 
at once in its most acute form. If, as would appear, all 
cruisers with guns of 6-in. and up are to be included in 
one category, the proposals may go some way to solve 
the problem. The United States would be free, as she 
desires, to use her whole permitted tonnage for con- 
structing ships of the 10,000-ton, 8-in. gun class; the 
British demand for lighter vessels capable of ‘* showing 
the flag,’’ patrol work, and escort duty could be met 
by vessels with guns lighter than 6-in., which have little 
or no fighting value for other purposes. 

The exemption from limitation of submarines 
under 600 tons is an obvious concession to the nervous- 
ness of the French as to the security of their coasts 
and their communications with the North African 
colonies, which constitute their most urgent naval 
problems. It will be welcome, for similar reasons, to 
the minor naval Powers, who regard the coastal sub- 
marine as their chief defensive weapon, and there seems 
no particular reason for the United States to object. 
It is the larger submarines—which are to be limited— 
that would mainly be used for offensive purposes, 
whether against fleets or against commerce; for the 
submarine attack on commerce seems likely, in the 
event of another war, to be pushed out on to the trade 
routes and the outer approaches, rather than to develop 
the old intensity in home waters. 

There remains the provision for exchange of 
information as to building programmes. This appears 
to be at the bottom of the rumours as to the ** pooling ”’ 
of the French and British fleets, yet some such proposal 
has emerged in almost every serious discussion of naval 
limitations, and is absolutely essential, for avoiding 
suspicion and panic, unless numbers, size, and arma- 
ment are to be definitely fixed for every subdivision of 
every category. 

An agreement on these lines might or might not 
prove acceptable to the United States, Japan, and 
Italy. As a formula for discussion it appears innocent, 
and even promising. What is urgently required, in 
view of the rumours that have been circulated, and the 
misgivings they have aroused, is a definite statement as 
to the formula, and a definite assurance that nothing 
sinister is being kept in the background. Already 
doubts are being expressed in Washington as to 
whether the British Note has communicated the whole 
result of the conversations. Those doubts must be 
cleared away. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain’s own statement contained 
a hint that at least an exchange of views on land dis~ 
armament had taken place. This probably means that 
the British Government has agreed to waive its demand 
for the limitation of reservists as well as of the number 
of men with the colours. We should not necessarily 
regret this concession. Both the easiest and the most 
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urgent problem of land disarmament is to limit the 
permanent striking force. The British demand was 
based on the fact that our voluntary system, with its 
longer period of service, gives a smaller proportion of 
reservists to men with the colours than the conscript 
system in vogue on the Continent. We can afford to 
make this sacrifice in the cause of agreed limitation. 

A secret military and political understanding, 
involving ** conversations ’’ between the General Staffs, 
the ** pooling *’ of naval resources, and the discussion 
of plans to meet, jointly, hypothetical contingencies, 
would be quite another matter. There is nothing, as 
we have seen, in the published forecasts of the agree- 
ment to suggest that such an understanding exists ; but 
the actual terms have not been published, and until 
they are, rumour and surmise will continue to poison the 
international atmosphere. Nor will a bare publication 
of the text suffice. The mischief has been done. The 
indiscretions of the French Press—-so often assumed to 
be inspired, on questions of foreign affairs, by the Quai 
d’Orsay—have awakened widespread uneasiness. That 
uneasiness is reinforced by Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
notorious susceptibility to French influence, and by 
recollections of those ‘** conversations ’’ prior to 1914 
which—rightly or wrongly—committed Great Britain 
so much more deeply than could be suspected from the 
evasive replies returned to inquiries. It will be rein- 
forced in the United States by the suspicions left behind 
by the breakdown at Geneva, and by the French and 
British reservations to the Kellogg Pact, with their 
implied subservience to the older ideas of European 
statecraft. It will be reinforced in Germany and else- 
where by the news that British troops are to participate 
in the Rhineland manceuvres of the French army, a 
decision which represents, on the most favourable con- 
struction, a gross ineptitude. 

Perhaps the chief cause for uneasiness lies in the 
fineness of the points on which in these matters large 
issues turn. We do not believe for a moment that our 
Ministers have agreed, whether formally or informally, 
to anything which they regard as inconsistent with the 
Locarno idea. But we are less confident that they may 
not have committed themselves unwarily to something 
which may, in fact, prove inconsistent with it and fatal 
to it. It is here that the comments in the French Press 
become, in our view, significant. They indicate at least 
the hopes that are entertained in French circles as to 
the eventual outcome of the agreement. Pre-war experi- 
ence shows how easy it is to slide into virtual member- 
ship of one group of States arrayed against another, by 
a series of steps, each one of which is capable of an 
innocuous interpretation. The argument is seductive 
and plausible: ‘* If you agree that, in certain con- 
tingencies, you may come to our assistance, would it 
not be wise to discuss beforehand how that assistance 
can be given most effectively should those contingencies 
arise? *? Whatever justification there may have been, 
in the imminent menace of the situation, for yielding 
to that argument before the war, there is none for 
yielding to it now. It is, indeed, of the essence of 
Locarno, which by its multilateral character binds us 
to Germany as much as to France, that we cannot pro- 
perly enter into such contingent discussions with France 
alone. Is the full importance of this point appreciated 
in all the departments concerned—in the War Office 
and the Admiralty, and in the Foreign Office itself ? 

What is required is not merely a full and imme- 
diate publication of the actual text of the naval agree- 
ment, but a clear statement of any understanding 
arrived at on the question of land disarmament, and a 
categorical, official denial, point bv point, of all the 
rumours as to a secret entente to which the French Press 
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has given prominence. We will go further. It is not 
easy to kill, by an official disclaimer, rumours which 
have had so long a start. There is one clear proof of 
sincerity that can be given. The question of the Rhine- 
land will be the spectre at the feast when the Kellogg 
Pact is signed, as it has been at the sittings of the Pre- 
paratory Commission. Let the whole weight of the 
British Government be thrown, openly and unambigu- 
ously, on the side of speedy evacuation, and it will 
more readily be believed that the rumours of a secret 
entente are unfounded, and that the naval formula is 
a step towards real disarmament. 


GREAT BRITAIN IN. EGYPT 
By SIR MAURICE AMOS. 


F men are by nature divisible into Aristotelians and 
Platonists, they may also be divided into administrators 
and politicians. These two orders of men find it diffi- 
cult to be patient with one another : the administrators are 
apt to think that the faults of human nature which 
embarrass their beneficent labours are due to “ agitation,’’ 
** intrigue,”’ “* party spirit,’’ ‘* weakness,” ‘* diplomacy,” 
and other manifestations of political activity; while poli- 
ticians believe that administration confers but fleeting and 
doubtful benefits unless it rests on a solid foundation of 
authority or consent. It requires less familiarity with 
affairs to appreciate the work of the administrator than it does 
to give due credit to the politician. We can all appreciate 
punctuality in trains and postal services, cleanliness, good 
lighting and safety in the streets, efficiency in the depart- 
ments of public health, purity, cheapness, and dispatch in 
the administration of justice. Politicians are more often 
remembered for their mistakes; or, if, after their death, all 
parties subscribe to their statues, it is because they have 
become innocuous. Their greatest services often consist in 
averting perils which remain unrealized, and in easing the 
birth of things which later historians show to have been 
inevitable. 

These reflections are suggested by a recently published 
history of the British occupation of Egypt,* whose author, 
though bringing to his task a mind both well-informed and 
fair, reserves all his praise for our administration, and has 
little but blame to award our politics. The merits of our 
administration are, of course, a commonplace; there is no 
doubt that they have been great, and that Egypt has pros- 
pered exceedingly under British tutelage; but there have, of 
course, been mistakes and omissions, and from these there 
might still be something of permanent interest to be learned, 
were they to be studied in a spirit free from propagandist 
bias. 

There is no such agreement about our policy. There 
are, of course, the stalwarts at the two extremes; those 
who think we should never have gone to Egypt at all, and 
those who think the country should have been annexed, 
either in 1882, or in 1904, 1914, 1917, 1919, or 1922. Both 
these opposites of policy can be countered by good reasons, 
were it worth while; but it is more profitable to examine 
more moderate judgments, such as those propounded in the 
work before us. Major Newman’s main criticisms are two 
in number. The first relates to the very beginning of the 
occupation, while the second applies to our whole subse- 
quent policy. The initial fault, we are told, lay in the 
failure of the British Government to appreciate that Arabi 
Pasha was more than a mere mutinous soldier concerned 
‘ qi mank Britain in Egypt.” By Major E. W. Polson Newman. With 
Foreword by the Right Hon. Sir John Maxwell. (Cassell. 15s.) 
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only to dispossess and to supplant the Turkish aristocracy. 
He was, on the contrary, a genuine National leader, whose 
movement, resting on the support of the great mass of the 
people, aimed at real reforms and the redress of intolerable 
grievances. Instead of exiling Arabi and his friends, and 
thus destroying the first incarnation of Egyptian 
nationalism, we should have called these men to our 
counsels, and used them as our instruments in the 
regeneration of the country. 

This criticism rests primarily on a proposition of fact, 
that Arabi Pasha was such a man as he is described. In 
support of this proposition Major Newman brings forward 
two pieces of evidence, one of which is, in our opinion, 
strong, and the other weak. The former is a contemporary 
dispatch from Sir Auckland Colvin, who informed the 
Foreign Office that Arabi’s movement “‘ though in its 
origin anti-Turk, was in itself an Egyptian national move- 
ment, and should in no wise be discouraged.’’ The other 
piece of evidence is a memorandum, said to have been 
written by Arabi while in prison, a week before his trial 
on a capital charge, in which he sketches a programme of 
reforms to be carried out under British direction. This 
programme, as Major Newman brings out by printing the 
two in paralle] columns, bears a striking resemblance to 
Lord Dufferin’s own recommendations to the British 
Government. For various reasons, into which we have not 
space to enter, this document inspires us, as the French 
would say, with imperfect confidence. The hypothesis 
assails our mind, that it was written in English by an 
English adviser, with a view to its effect at the impending 
trial. But however that may be, and assuming that Arabi 
Pasha was not only a patriot but a statesman, it is difficult 
to see how the British Government, having sent an expedi- 
tion into Egypt in the belief and on the ground that the 
Khedive’s throne was in peril from a mutinous army, could 
turn round, as soon as it had occupied the citadel] at Cairo, 
and base its policy on the view that Arabi was right and 
the Khedive. wrong. This would have meant that the 
Khedive must go, and either that he must be replaced by 
some other prince, or that Egypt should be annexed by 
England. A proposal] for the replacement of the Khedive 
would have brought the Sultan of Turkey on the scene as 
suzerain Power; and annexation was out of the question 
for several peremptory reasons of British international 
policy, to say nothing of the impossibility of combining 
it with any project of co-operation with the Nationalists. 

The second and more general fault which Major New- 
man has to find with our policy in Egypt lies in our failure 
to define our position, save during the years when the 
Protectorate was in existence. The exception was not 
a very substantial one. It is true that the Protectorate 
defined our relation to Egypt in respect of her foreign 
relations, which were conducted by the British Government ; 
but it in no way modified or clarified the claims or powers 
of the British High Commissioner and his advisers in 
respect of the internal government of the country. The 
numerous executive orders which were promulgated by 
British authority during those years were rested on martial 
law, not on the Protectorate, and went much further than 
any purely civil decrees, purporting to be based on a 
regime which was of necessity respectful of foreign 
capitulary privileges, could possibly have done. 

But we believe that the criticism is essentially at fault. 
There is much to be said for definitions in matters of 
government when the main purpose is to mobilize the forces 
favourable to an existing situation against the forces making 
for change; or when it is very easy for the definition to 
be revised. But these conditions have never obtained in 
Egypt. The distinguished men who have successively con- 
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ducted our relations with that country have rarely, if ever, 
lost sight of the fact that prosperity could not fail to stimu- 
late political growth, and that the ultimate goal could 
scarcely fall short of a status of sheltered independence. 
At no time would it have been wise to call a halt, and to 
attempt to codify the status quo. The Declaration of 1922 
was forced upon us, largely as a result of Lord Milner’s 
experiment in definition, and had at any rate the merit of 
saying no more than was strictly necessary at the moment. 

Contemporary events are often unkind to _ their 
chroniclers ; and there is a touch of irony in the fate which 
has brought about a dramatic change in the Egyptian 
political scene within a few weeks of the publication of 
Major Newman’s very up-to-date history. The time has 
not yet come to pass judgment on Mohammed Pasha 
Mahmoud’s coup d’état. If it has no other good conse- 
quence, it will at any rate have that of postponing for some 
time any further “‘ negotiations.”» An Egyptian adminis- 
tration so situated that judgment must perforce be sus- 
pended on the question whether and how far it is able to 
express the permanent sentiments of the Egyptian people, 
is not one with which the British Government can profitably 
treat. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 


"Tit Greater London Joint Town Planning Com- 
mittee, of which Sir Banister Fletcher is Chairman, is 
carrying out under exceptionally difficult circumstances 
the task of preparing a survey of an area of approximately 
2,000 square miles. It is composed of the representatives 
of 126 loca] authorities; covers a population of 11,000,000 ; 
and includes an area of an assessable value of £82,000,000. 

The work of this Committee must necessarily be 
restricted, if funds are unduly limited. The London County 
Council is not even assisting on the same generous scale 
as Manchester, where a Regional Committee has been at 
work for several years. The London Committee can rely 
on such a small sum each year that they have not even 
been able to appoint an expert who could give his whole 
time to the work, and have had to accept the generous offer 
made by Mr. Neville Chamberlain to lend to the Committee 
the part-time services of a member of his staff at the 
Ministry of Health. This gentleman, Mr. Montagu Harris, 
who is acting as Secretary, has considerable experi- 
ence in local government and planning schemes. He is 
this year’s President of the Town Planning Institute. He 
possesses legal knowledge, tact, and judgment, but it is 
surely too much to expect that one man, however gifted, 
with other calls upon his time, can deal adequately with 
the many complex problems presented by London’s rapid 
development. 

To carry out the preparation of a satisfactory plan 
would need the whole-time and devoted work of at least 
three experts. These would include a skilled administrator 
who could act as Secretary of the Committee, and could 
prepare the necessary memoranda and reports; a trained 
surveyor with knowledge of land values; and a third expert, 
preferably a civil engineer, who also understands intimately 
the complexities of local government, and of such depart- 
ments as the Ministry of Transport, the Ministry of Health, 
and the Electricity Commission. 

In view of the suspicion of the London County Council 
felt by many of the surrounding authorities, and the fact 
that there are on foot loca] schemes for parts of the area, 
it may be possible to defend as a provisional measure the 
setting up of a Committee composed of men and women 
each with their own private work to carry out, presided over 
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by a Chairman who is an extremely active man in his own 
profession, and served by a Whitehall official who, accord- 
ing to the official list, has to carry out the duties of being 
the Head of the Foreign Intelligence Branch at the Ministry 
of Health, as well as acting as Secretary of the London 
Regional Committee. As a temporary procedure, while 
prejudices and suspicions are being allayed, and during the 
commencement of the survey, possibly a quiet start in this 
humble way may be wise. But it can only be a preliminary 
inquiry. 

It is, however, worth considering how New York is 
facing similar problems to those that we are at last 
attempting to meet in Greater London. In the United 
States, business men for years past have been prepared to 
subscribe money freely on the planning of their local cities. 
Sir Alfred Mond, when he was Minister of Health, also 
appreciated the fact that a city may be compared to the 
floor space of a factory, and that the duty of regional 
planners is to suggest how this space may be best utilized. 
But he became immersed in international industry, and 
town-planning and regional planning continue to be 
regarded in this country as rather “‘ high-brow ”’ subjects, 
which mainly interest people who wear sandals and are 
vegetarians. It is possible that the confusion of the public 
mind regarding Letchworth and Welwyn Garden City is 
partly resposible for the lack of understanding that, essen- 
tially, planning for the future is economic. It creates land 
values. New routes, properly designed, may save millions 
of pounds being wasted owing to traffic congestion and 
delay. The allocation of certain areas for residential use, 
and others for industry, will help forward commercial pros- 
perity and promote healthier conditions. 

The purely business aspect of regional planning has 
been very much underrated in this country, and for that 
reason the survey that is now in progress in New York is 
worthy of study. The New York Committee, which started 
work some years ago, is already issuing a report in ten 
volumes. These will present the summaries of the principal 
studies that are being carried out as a basis for the future 
plan. The New York Committee have selected the year 
1965 as the date to which they should look forward 
in their planning proposals. ‘* Forty years on ’’—this fact 
alone shows the wide foresight that inspires the survey. It 
must be explained here that those preparing the report con- 
sider that the money which will have to be expended in 
order to carry the suggestions into effect is money which 
New York will spend in any event. In fact, a plan saves 
money, for if permanent lines of policy are not laid down, 
funds are expended on schemes which are not enduring 
and are therefore wasted. The New York Report points 
out that at present each city administration adopts its own 
new policy, and undoes the work of its predecessors. It was 
found, for example, upon investigation in Chicago, that 
upon public improvements, wrongly planned because no one 
had looked ahead, and which later were destroyed and re- 
placed, the city had spent between 1871 and 1908 no less 
than £60,000,000. 

A simple illustration from London may bring out this 
point of view. Under Dr. Addison’s scheme, certain work- 
ing-class houses were built in a London suburb at a cost 
of about £1,000 each. Two years after they were com- 
pleted, it was found that an arterial road planned by the 
Ministry of Transport would pass over the ground they 
occupied. The houses, therefore, had to be pulled down 
and transferred elsewhere. If only there had been a plan 
available in 1920, this extravagance would have been 
avoided. 

Volume I. of the New York Report deals with the chief 
economic factors in the growth of a great city. It has 
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been admirably prepared by Mr. R. Murray Haig, Professor 
of Business Administration, in consultation with Mr. 
R. C. N. Hepburn, Professor of Economics, both of 
Columbia University. These two men have devoted a good 
deal of attention to decentralization of industry, a question 
that is being considered by a Sub-Committee of the London 
Committee. The English method appears to be to ask 
various organizations to prepare reports on the subject, and 
a somewhat superficial memorandum has just been prepared 
and published by the Federation of British Industries. This 
body raises several objections to the suggestion of indus- 
tries being removed from our large towns. On this point 
Volume I. of the New York Committee throws some light. 
It is stated that the peak of manufacturing in the centre 
of New York was reached about ten years ago, and the 
process of decentralization of factories appears to be already 
under way. It is worthy of note that the population of 
Lower Manhattan, where there are still so many industries, 
showed a decrease of over 158,000 persons in the first 
twenty years of this century. 

Much of the report is necessarily technical, and only 
one or two points are quoted here in order to support the 
view that London’s rulers are at present only playing with 
the problem of future planning. Those who are giving their 
time and expert knowledge as voluntary members of the 
Greater London Regional Committee certainly deserve the 
thanks of the community for what they are doing. They 
are men of outstanding ability and experience on this 
problem. But they would all agree, if they were really to 
speak their minds frankly, that the problem in its ramifica- 
tions is already proving to be overwhelming, and that if it 
is to be solved within a reasonable length of time, much 
more ample resources should be placed at their disposal. 
There is an opportunity here for some benefactor ready to 
associate his name with the future of London. The late 
Lord Northcliffe, two years before his death, had several 
conversations on this question, and if he had lived, might 
bave provided the necessary funds and driving-force to 
carry through the plan on the same spacious lines as New 
York. At present London’s congestion and waste of time, 
money, energy, and temper daily increase, and make it the 
more imperative that a regional plan should be supported, 
not only by the Ministry of Health, and a few enthusiasts, 
but by the business men of the city. 

B. S. Townroe. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HE political diarist is at the moment much in the 

position of the ancient naturalist from whom a descrip- 

tion of snakes in Iceland was expected. There is, as 
people say, nothing doing, and the gossips lingering in 
the clubs like flies in winter have nothing more exciting 
to discuss than the precise severity of the snub adminis- 
tered to Mr. Churchill by the selection of Lord Hailsham 
as deputy Prime Minister. Friends of Mr. Churchill are 
at least able to point out that things would have been 
much worse if the choice had fallen on ‘* Jix.’? The Lord 
Chancellor, who is eminently emollient, will doubtless make 
an excellent manager in a dull period. The Tory “ ex- 
plainers away ”’ in the Press who were busy last week pooh- 
poohing a crisis over Protection, have been employing their 
soothing pens in assurances that all is well in the Cabinet 
household. ‘* Jix ’? is not jealous of Winston or Winston 
of ** Jix ’?; they love one another, and Mr. Baldwin loves 
them both—equally. It does not seem to be true that 
there is a precedent for a deputizing Lord Chancellor, as 
some have said, but in any case, as Mr. Toots remarked, 
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it is not of the slightest consequence. It is true to say 
that Mr. Churchill would have been the obvious choice 
in the circumstances, were it not that he is Mr. Churchill, 
that is to say, a Tory who has never satisfactorily passed 
his entrance examination. The Tories would have 
acquiesced happily, if with amusement, in the selection of 
** Jix ’?; while Mr. Churchill even temporarily at Number 
Ten would have made them very angry. Mr. Churchill’s 
speciality is cutting a dash. Tories like to feel safe. 


* * * 


There is one general point about the Kellogg Pact 
which remains in my mind from a little discussion among 
Liberals the other day, that is, I think, worth making. 
We are all asking ourselves, dubiously perhaps, what the 
Pact will amount to as a safeguard for keeping the peace. 
With the reservations on both sides of the Atlantic—for 
there can be no doubt, I think, that either implicitly or 
explicitly the U.S.A. will cling to the Monroe Doctrine— 
and with the liberty left to a nation to construe the phrase 
‘** a war of defence,”’ its value as a “* dead sure security ”’ 
against all wars will probably be not very great. At the 
same time the fact that the nations have solemnly re- 
nounced war as an instrument of policy should lead to a 
valuable improvement in international manners. The vice 
of the old diplomacy was that in a crisis it used the lan- 
guage of threat: it bargained with the sanction of force 
behind it. ‘‘ Give us this, or we will fight. We’ve got 
the ships, we’ve got the men, &c.”” When war has been 
outlawed, this kind of thing will be no longer possible to 
a self-respecting nation. It would become indecent, an 
outrage on world opinion, to talk as diplomatists and 
Ministers have talked when it was a question of forcing a 
decision in favour of their country, in an old-fashioned 
bout of bargaining. This may be only an improvement in 
international manners, but wars have started before now as 
the result of bullying that has failed to come off. In other 
words, the time given for accommodation to be reached by 
reasonable argument should be greater, and delay is, so to 
speak, half the peace. 


* * * 


A deep, rather musical droning note from the sky, 
heard in a wakeful spell, was the only news that reached 
one in North London of the first night’s “‘ air raid.” I 
found it most puzzling to make out from the Press experts’ 
reports next day exactly what had happened. One I con- 
sulted pictured a large part of London laid in ruins, and 
the inhabitants gassed out of existence; another was lyrical 
about the splendid repulse of the invaders. I did not be- 
lieve the second story; at any rate, I shall await some very 
definite official assurance before I allow myself to believe 
that the defence has overtaken the attack in the air. In 
the meantime it is more sensible and, from the peace point 
of view, more salutary to face up to the prospect that in 
another war any city that is attacked from the air will 
very quickly be made uninhabitable. If there is any 
thought about it all that would appeal to the friends of 
Job, it is the reflection that the next war will be so suddenly 
and devastatingly destructive of civilian life that it cannot 
go on long. And even this consolation is precarious; for 
the result might be not peace, but anarchical confusion. 


7” . * 


There seems to be a good deal of unnecessary mystery 
about the demands which the Indian Princes are pressing 
upon the Butler Committee. It is difficult to see why the 
proceedings should be held in private—against the wish 
of the Princes, as it is understood. It would be valuable 
education for the public to leara something about the 
Indian States, of which most people know about as much 
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as they do of the polity of Tibet. It is apparently the 
convention to adopt a hush-hush attitude where the Princes 
are concerned : all or nearly all we are supposed to know 
about them is that they are extremely loyal. This is not 
exhaustive, and I gather from inspired statements that 
the Princes, or some of them, are putting forward very 
remarkable claims, said by some not friendly to their 
agitation to amount to a demand for virtual independence. 
What right these Princes have to be regarded as rulers so 
progressive and modern as to justify this lofty attitude, I 
do not know. I see, however, that those who profess to 
speak for their subjects by no means admit their preten- 
sions. They are actually sending a deputation to London 
to urge the Butler Committee to hear the case of the peoples 
of the States before coming to a decision. On the face of 
it this seems to be a perfectly legitimate and democratic 
request. I feel it to be safe to say, even from my imperfect 
knowledge, that the methods of government in use in 
some at least of these States is a dark subject, and that 
it would do no harm if a little more light could be thrown 
upon it before more power is entrusted to the rulers. 


* * * 


Returning from a week-end spent in the northern 
bulge of Norfolk, I read the cautious language of the agri- 
cultural correspondent of the Tres to the effect that 
things might be worse with the corn harvest. One’s im- 
pression of that glorious region of unspoiled country was 
of vast stretches of golden wheat: a sight that would re- 
joice old Cobbett could he return. I have rarely seen so 
much wheat in England before. (I know very well that 
the acreage under wheat has declined this year, but I am 
not dealing in statistics.) The Norfolk farmer, I gather, is 
prepared tentatively to allow it to be suggested that his 
ruin is slightly postponed. It was cheering to explore a 
new bit of England which has so far escaped the tentacles 
of the mechanical age. In days when we are all anxiously 
watching a great change, the decline of famous old indus- 
tries and the rise of new ones to prosperity, it was curious 
to reflect that in this part of the world, centuries ago, the 
people must have thought that England was ruined for ever. 


Once this was the great wool-growing and weaving 
district, and for sole sign there now remain the 


noble fourteenth- and fifteenth-century churches, all built 
after a high and consistent ideal, stranded in the landscape. 
I visited Worstead—where worsted came from—once a 
flourishing town, and found it shrunk to a dozen houses 
and a splendid church, that rears its tower of figured flint 
over the surrounding country. The age of wool in Norfolk 
left us at least these splendid memorials of wealth allied 
to artistic power. What memorials will be left to after 
ages of the age of coal in the Welsh valleys? 


* * * 


The early and tragic death of Mr. S. S. Sherman 
through a boating accident at Oxford is a severe loss to 
the intellectual life of this country. Mr. Sherman had a 
brilliant scholastic record. He was at one time on the 
War Office educational staff, and Principal of the Rhine 
Army School; afterwards he took up journalism. Eight 
years ago he joined the staff of the League of Nations 
Union and soon published the text-book ‘* Education for 
Peace,”’ and this he followed by other valuable writings 
on League affairs. He more than any other man built up 
the permanent basis upon which the educational work of 
the Peace movement has been founded. A book on the 
history of co-operation from the earliest times, of which he 
was part author, is in the press. To his literary and poli- 
tical activities he added political ambitions, for he was 
Labour candidate for Twickenham, against the Home 
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Secretary. It is with real sorrow that one chronicles the 
death of this brilliant man at an age when his career was 
just beginning. 

* * = 


As a daily frequenter of the Strand, I should like to 
add my voice to the chorus of exasperated abuse that is 
justly poured out on the road authorities of London. Why 
in the name of common sense do they choose August for a 
concentrated attack upon this unlucky thoroughfare, 
always congested, and in this month thronged by the s'ght- 
seers of Europe and America? There is a brutal disregard 
of everyone’s temper and convenience in the way the iegions 
of navvies descend upon the street with full batteries of 
brain-piercing pneumatic picks, making life hideous for all 
who are doomed to walk or ride. At the best of times 
a journey by ’bus from Fleet Street to Charing Cross is a 
test of patience so severe that only the foolishly patient 
Londoner could pass it. When the Strand is up and the 
absurdly swollen traffic has to pass through a bottleneck, 
a "bus journey is merely a mistaken method of killing time. 
It took me twenty minutes to *bus this ridiculous 
** thoroughfare ” the other day, about twice the time taken 
by walking. There is a complete lack of organization to 
meet the disturbance; no attempt to rearrange the ’bus 
routes to escape the intolerable mess; and generally a 
primitive disregard of the amenities of a modern city. 
We have a Transport Ministry, but I suspect that it is an 
expensive luxury. 

Kappa. 


THE FLAPPER VOTE 
A SUMMER SCHOOL MEDLEY 


INDUCTION. 
F you’re waking, call me early, call me early, Mrs. 
| Snooks ; 
I shall want my NaTIon, and Forwarp VIEw, and my 
Green and Yellow Books, 
My speaker’s notes, and my Hansarp (I do so love 
debates), 
For we’re going to talk about rates, Snookie, we’re going 
to talk about rates... . 


Enter First FuiapPer [sings] :— 
Come out on the river, kid, 
Come in a punt with me; 
Let’s go up to the Rollers, kid, 
For half an hour we’re free; 
They’re just about to put the lid 
On the Town Hall jamboree. 


All night long have we sat and heard 
Those controversial strains; 

All night long have the galleries stirred 
To Johnston versus Keynes, 

Till the deadly drip of word on word 
Has threatened to rot our brains. 


The drowsy candidate scarce could keep 
His eyelids and eyes apart; 
The white-haired heckler was fast asleep 
With his hands clasped over his heart; 
But I was awake al] night for your sake, 
Knowing your passion for Keynes; 
Maynard and I were awake, awake, 
We had nothing to lose but our trains. .. . 


Enter SECOND FLapPeR [recites] :— 
Eleven months, 
‘leven months, 
*leven months onward, 
Over the top will go 
The Liberal five hundred. 
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Forward, the Summer School ! 
Are we all here? (he said) 
Somebody dares to doubt 
If we’re five hundred. 


Gammon to right of us, 
Gammon to left of us, 
Gammon in front of us— 
Labour or Tory; 
That shall not hurry us; 
That shall not worry us; 
Nothing can flurry us— 
(Ask Harold Story). 


Then when we’ve hit them hard, 
We’ll back to Palace Yard, 
Back, back, we’ll come, though not— 
Not quite five hundred... . 
INTERLUDE. 
My pamphlets wring the souls of men, 
My lectures grip them sure; 
My words are as the words of ten 
Because I’m Ramsay Muir. 


The ido] of a score of schools, 

I’ve never bowed the henchman’s knee; 
My formulas have frightened fools 

(They almost frighten me). 


My course is set and—if you look— 
You’ll see where far Utopia gleams; 
My chart is in the Yellow Book, 
My way made plain in dreams. 


It may be long ere I shall scale 

The heights where palely glows my star; 
But I shall neither faint nor fail 

Till Britain has achieved P.R. 


TABLEAUX VIVANTS. 
STANLEY :— 


Protection ! once the land was held 
Maleficently ’neath thy sway, 
Till loud the voice of Cobden swelled 
And thou wert swept away; 


Yet long, ’neath many an alias strange 
Inflaming hearts where passions burn, 

Thou hast still hoped that men may change 
And thy regime return. 


Ah, things were simpler in our youth, 
When words had meanings, plain to see; 
The many-sidedness of truth 
Has prisoned you and me... . 
JIx :— 


In her ear he whispers slyly : 

** Critics rage and times are hard; 
Maiden, though it be but shyly, 

Won’t you come to Scotland Yard? 
Fear not threats, nor veiled invective, 

Come awhile, and talk with me ss 
He is but a Park detective, 

And a simple maiden she. 





She replies : *‘ If your Director 
Bids me come, then come I must; 
But these friends of yours, Inspector, 
I can neither like nor trust.”’ 
Thus all day he sought admissions— 
Tactful, fatherly, discreet ; 
He took down her depositions ; 
She took down his self-conceit. 


Scotland Yard may gloat, but soon’ll 
Retribution’s icy touch 

Bring discussion, bring tribunal— 
Public wants to know so much. 
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Public calls for regulations 

(No escaping from the fix); 
Bitterly at all the stations 

They revile the name of Jix.... 


WINSTON :— 


I’ve ratted (to their great relief) 
From those with whom I’d flirted, 

And blossomed forth, a Tory chief, 
Thus aptly reconverted, 


To figure (as in former schemes) 
A saviour of the nation’s; 

—The man whose genius redeems 
The worst administrations. 


I claim experience complete 
Of statecraft’s prophylactics ; 
I’ve been adept (since Sidney Street) 
In strategy and tactics; 


And so, though Austen’s light burns low, 
And Jix is none too clever, 

While leaders come and leaders go, 
I’m guaranteed for ever. 


And since Lloyd George has called me crook 
—My defects crudely stating— 

I’ve borrowed from his Yellow Book 
A few ideas on rating. 


His ways and mine (it seems absurd) 
Friend Jix and I must sever; 

And Hogg to both has been preferred— 
But I shall last for ever... . 


FINALE : Closing the Bar. 
Nightfall, and Chairman’s bell, 
And one last round of drinks; 
And may there be no breaking of the spell, 
No parting of the links; 


But quickened hopes which neither Tory stunts 
Nor Labour gibes may mar; 

So—here’s to our success on both our fronts ! 
Before they close the Bar. 


H. P. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE CHARGE OF PERJURY 


Sir,—There must be few of your readers who did not 
experience a tingle of satisfaction and admiration at the 
masterly way in which, in your recent leading article, the 
grain of the Savidge Case was winnowed from the chaff with 
which, in so many quarters, it had been smothered. 

For the benefit, however, of those in perplexity, like my- 
self, would you be good enough to go a little deeper into 
the implication involved by the threatened charge of per- 
jury against the police officers concerned? 

Your comment on this point is as follows :— 


**It should have been obvious from the first (1) that in 
such circumstances no charge of perjury could reasonably 
be brought, and (2) that to talk about bringing one and 
to announce later your inevitable decision not to do so 
must be calculated to prejudice Sir Leo Money and Miss 
Savidge in the eves of the public.” 

But does the matter end there, and is there not a vital 
social principle at stake? 

Let us suppose that the circumstances of Miss Savidge’s 
examination at Scotland Yard had not been made public and 
that the Director of Public Prosecutions had in consequence 
been able to ‘‘ deliver the goods,”’ i.e., to furnish to the Home 
Secretary a report not already discounted by a timely revela- 
tion of the facts, thus placing the latter in a position to state 
in the House of Commons, either that as the result of exhaus- 
tive investigation the bona fides of the police officers in ques- 
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tion had been conclusively established, or simply that he was 
advised that no charge of perjury could lie. 

Can it be denied that such proceedings would be tanta- 
mount, morally, to a retrial before the bar of public opinion 
of the original case, and, in view of the fact that the only 
possible line of retreat, namely, the possibility of an honest 
mistake on the part of the police officers, had been barred 
from the beginning, to a reversal of the finding of the 
magistrate? 

In other words, is it not a travesty of justice, British 
or otherwise, that any proceedings should be instituted the 
effect of which may be to replunge unfortunate persons into 
the odium of a charge of which they have already been 
triumphantly acquitted in the police-court?—Yours, &c., 

S. ALERS HANKEY. 

Villa Rita, Barcagno, Zara (Dalmazia), Italy. 

July 30th, 1928. 


LIBERALISM AND THE BASIC INDUSTRIES 


S1r,—An old Liberal Free Trader, I am haunted in these 
davs by worrying doubts as to whether my Party’s attitude 
to the proposed safeguarding of steel is under the circum- 
stances sound. 

Granted that such safeguardings as gas mantles and 
hollow-ware are childish folly, only increasing the pressure 
of foreign competition on such industries as are not safe- 
guarded, including the great basic industry of agriculture, 
is it clear that in the case of coal and steel the economic 
loss by safeguarding stee! would not be outweighed by the 
resulting economic gain to the coal trade and the improved 
home demand for commodities which must follow? To me, 
I diffidently confess, it seems that it would. 

It is certain that every additional ton of steel produced 
means three more tons of British coal bought. It means 
more days worked at the collieries, and profitable results 
without, necessarily, any advance of price. It means less 
unemployment, and great economy, not only in unemployed 
pay, but the terrible demoralization of idleness. 

If there is a conclusive answer to this reasoning I should 
like to have it.—Yours, &c., 

OSWALD EARP. 

24, The Chase, S.W.A4. 

August 7th, 1928. 


“YOUTH AND WAR” 


Sir,—Were it not for the fact that your journal is read 
by people outside England, it would be unnecessary to com- 
ment on the articles and letters that have appeared under 
the heading ‘‘ Youth and War.”’ But as it is, I think you 
ought to point out that at the worst those views represent 
only a very small minority, and that there is a certain degree 
of excuse for them. 

For the school generation that reached eighteen in the 
years immediately following the war had suffered severely. 
Apart from inadequate feeding, they were deprived of the 
discipline of their fathers ; they were, in many cases, under 
the tuition of men who were trying to excuse themselves 
for not fighting ; they, themselves, through being too young 
to fight, suffered unconsciously from an inferiority complex ; 
and, finally, they came out into the midst of an absolutely 
disorganized and febrile world. Is it any wonder that their 
views are governed by their hearts rather than their heads? 

But the later generations are better.—Yours, &c., 

A. A. HaNnspurY SPARROW. 

The Yeld, Church Stretton, Salop. 

August 7th, 1928. 


“SEXUAL GLUTTONY” 


Sir,—Your correspondent’s challenge cannot be answered 
in a word, since individuai definitions of ‘‘ sexual gluttony ”’ 
will certainly differ very widely. I can assume responsibility 
only for my own definition. In my view, the very healthy 
and desirable reaction against the puritanical repressions of 
the last century tends to go too far in the direction of excess 
when its exponents suggest that sex-impulse ought to be 
satisfied as soon as it exists and merely because it exists. 
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I cannot see that this is ethically any different from saying 
that as soon as a small boy develops a taste for jam he ought 
to be allowed immediate and unrestricted access to the 
jampot. 

Most people would, I believe, agree that civilization is 
ultimately based upon man’s control of his impulses by his 
will. Such control may, of course, sometimes be required to 
an extent that is unnecessary and destructive to health by 
artificial conditions, such as famine, siege, excessive ‘‘ blue ”’ 
legislation, and the present economic obstacles to early 
marriage. The demand, however, for some form of sex 
experience immediately after maturity appears to suggest 
that the power to control and to postpone which is thought 
desirable in the case, for example, of smoking or of alcohol 
drinking, need not operate in the field of sex. 

Such a view seems to me to overestimate the importance 
of the part which sex plays in life, and thus to err on the 
side of ‘‘ gluttony ’’ as much as our forbears erred on the 
side of starvation. It is held, however, by medical acquaint- 
ances whose names and addresses I am not at liberty to 
give your correspondent, since the opinions expressed by 
them were private. Why, I wonder, should he assume that 
a ‘‘ blessing’? must necessarily be ‘‘ published ’’? Doubt- 
less, however, he will be able to think for himself of publi- 
cations which embody the views that I have outlined. There 
is at least one by a ‘‘ man of science’? in a_ well-known 
controversial series. 

If I have failed to satisfy vour correspondent, my excuse 
must be that there is space neither in a weekly journal’s 
article nor in its correspondence columns for a statement 
of opinion sufficiently detailed to exclude all ambiguity. 
But if he will do me the favour of waiting, I hope in due 
course to publish, complete with relevant references, a book 
on the subject of marriage and other aspects of sex-relation- 
ship which is still in preparation and which will deal with 
the subject here discussed.—Yours, &c., 

VERA BRITTAIN. 

6a, Nevern Place, S.W.5. 

August 11th, 1928. 


OVERHEAD CABLES IN SUSSEX 


Sir,—In your current issue I read with despair but 
without surprise ‘‘ Kappa’s’’ lament at the prospect that 
even Sussex is to be monstrously enmeshed in a system of 
overhead electric cables. 

From my own experience I am, however, glad to report 
that the Eastbourne R.D.C. is not the only body far-sighted 
enough to register a protest, though to what extent repre- 
sentations at this late date can be effective seems very 
doubtful. 

In most cases buried cables would be prohibitively costly. 
and in many impossible, owing to the nature of the ground ; 
and it seems we have no choice but to accept the overhead 
line. What is preposterous is, that no one should have a 
say as to the trace of these power lines save the engineers, 
who have no care but for their own convenience. Very often 
a quite small deviation or the adoption of an alternative 
route of slightly or no greater length, or even a variation 
in the standard height or spacing of the poles, would make 
all the difference to amenity. 

But no, the ruthless drawing-board scheme goes relent- 
lessly on fegardless of everything save (presumably) 
technical efficiency. 

May I assure ‘‘ Kappa ”’ that the C.P.R.E. is not being 
idle in the matter: indeed, I have just received its draft 
report for comment, and I have also dealt with the matter 
briefly in my recent book, ‘‘ England and the Octopus.”’ 

We are promised a complete grid of high-tension power 
transmission lines that shall cover these islands as with a 
net. We are also promised widespread industrial develop- 
ment as a direct result, and, of course, proportionate 
prosperity. 

That will be very nice. 

But—and it is a very real question—what is this magic 
network going to cost us, not in money (that presumably 
is known and is of little general interest, anyway), but in 
amenity? What losses is this gain going to entail? All we 
know for certain is that they are going to be very heavy, 
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inordinately heavier than they need be or have any right. 
to be. 

That we know from samples here and there all over the 
country, but particularly in North Wales. To judge by these 
first-fruits, the Electricity Bill governing these enterprises 
is drafted as are all such Bills, and makes no provision for 
the preservation of amenities. Alternatively, if there are 
any such provisions they are obviously quite futile. 

The North Wales Power Scheme, for example, has 
expended much ingenuity and a great deal of money in con- 
triving its little ancillary buildings in such a fashion as to 
be almost ideally out of harmony with their surroundings. 
In the foothills of Snowdonia, against a background of grey, 
tumbled rocks and wind-blown oaks, you will find cocksure 
little concrete ‘‘ residences ’’ for local power officials, mon- 
strously roofed with pale pink tiles, and that in the midst 
of quarries producing the best slates in the world—many of 
which quarries the company actually supplies with power. 

Could esthetic impropriety go further? The answer is, 
of course, ‘‘ Yes—and it does,’’ as witness the arbitrary 
harshness of the huge pipe-lines laid down the mountain 
sides with no attempt at decent camouflage by paint or plant- 
ing or loose stone covering, and the transformer stations 
enclosed with saw-tooth corrugated sheets on which great 
ill-shaped letters spell out the undertaking’s name. 

If, from examples in Norway and Sweden, Germany and 
Switzerland, one did not know what hydro-electric power- 
houses could be like—and are like in these fortunate countries 
—one might accept our mediocrities with a shrug as neces- 
sary evils. That, it seems, is all one can do about the trans- 
mission lines themselves, even when these traverse the love- 
liest little valleys of Merioneth, destroying their scale and 
importing a sense of sophistication and ‘‘ progress *’ of which 
they were till now so soothingly innocent. 

Clearly the electrification of England will not be accom- 
plished without severe shocks to amenity, unless we proceed 
better than we have begun.—Yours, &c., 

CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 

228, Ebury Street, London, S.W.1. 

August 14th, 1928 


IRVING AND ELIZABETHAN TRADITION 


Srr,—Mr. Birrell, in his article on the passing of Ellen 
Terry, said: ‘‘I imagine that Irving, who lived before the 
days of any intelligent interest in the technique of Eliza- 
bethan production, hacked and mauled and rearranged the 
text to a degree which we should now find intolerable.” 

What is regarded as intelligent interest to-day accepts 
the theory that the Elizabethan stage was a stage of inscrip- 
tion and locality labels, and that these, together with the 
words, did all the scene-painting. This theory has grown 
from nothing more substantial than a tentative suggestion 
put forward by Malone over a hundred years ago. A mere 
conjecture of his was converted into a statement of fact, and 
the ‘‘ placard myth *’ persists in our school text-books and is 
to-day broadcast to the children in ‘‘ educational talks.” 

The study which has been made of the pre-Shakespearean 
stage, the results of which have been published steadily in 
Mr. Gordon Craig’s journal, THE Mask, reveal the folly of 
the notion. The spirit of Gordon Craig’s master, Henry 
Irving, had far more in common with the theatre artists of 
the renaissance than Mr. Poel’s Elizabethan Stage Society 
would have us believe. Professor Alfred Pollard has recog: 
nized that the Elizabethan actors, ‘‘ did what they pleased 
with the manuscript—abridged it, augmented it, caused it to 
be rewritten in part or the whole exactly as they pleased.”’ 
This was Irving’s method, and by it he produced something 
more dramatic than has since been seen in London. He 
did not attempt the impossible task of interpreting a written 
play, but from the text he derived a scenario and ideas from 
which he created his own expression. His acting of Shake- 
speare’s themes had the same relationship to the stories as 
the work of the great plastic artists has to the fables of the 
world. There is something for the theatre of to-day to learr. 
from this fact.—Yours, &c., 

ENID ROSE. 

32, Hampstead Way, N.W.11. 

August 11th, 1928, 
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ODD JOBS AND UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT 

Sir,—It is reported from Bedworth that unemployed 
miners, while in receipt of Unemployment Insurance benefit, 
are allowed to assist farmers in the neighbourhood, and thus 
earn a few shillings, without any deductions being made 
from their unemployment pay. Thus a man with a wife and 
one child, who draws £1 6s. per week, is enabled to earn 
14s. thus bringing his income up to £2 per week. 

This is unquestionably a profoundly sensible arrange- 
ment, and surely it ought to be extended. In the district 
where I live, if a man so much as carries a sandwich board 
he loses benefit for that day, so that men are deliberately 
discouraged from doing odd jobs. 

Would it not be possible for the authorities to extend to 
all unemployed persons the right extended to miners in 
Bedworth?—yYours, &c., JAELF W. CHERRY. 

39, Burford Road, 

Evesham, Worcestershire. 


MULTIPLE MURDER 


OME of the best writing on the subject of crime is that 
S:: the anonymous compilers of the Newgate Calendar. 

Though their names are lost however, their ‘* racy 
genuine language ”’ has received a just and splendid com- 
pliment from one who followed in their footsteps. ‘‘ What 
struck me most,’? says George Borrow, “‘ with respect to 
these lives was the art which the writers, whoever they 
were, possessed of telling a plain story. .. . People are 
afraid to put down what is common on paper, they seek to 
embellish their narrative, as they think, by philosophic 
speculations and reflections ; they are anxious to shine, and 
people who are anxious to shine, can never tell a plain 
story.”’ 

Borrow’s lash must be allowed to fall on Mr. Logan’s 
back* just as it should fall on the backs of most of us who 
try to write, whether about murder or anything else. He 
does not always tell a plain enough story. His murderers 
are so frequently denounced as ** demons,” ** fiends,’’ and 
** miscreants,’’? their crimes are so ‘* terrible,’’ ** brutal,’’ 
and ‘** atrocious,’’ that we sometimes reflect that just as 
it is not the coat that makes the gentleman, so it is not 
the adjective that makes the murderer. This is surely 
so in the case of those ‘** multiple murderers ’? whom he has 
especially chosen to describe. The horror of them needs 
no adorning. The plain story is more than sufficient. 

Quantity in murders does not on the whole make for 
quality. It is true that a seven-fold murderer, John 
Williams, of Ratcliff Highway, was chosen by De Quincey 
as the subject of a masterpiece of horrific art. 
be denied that in pure point of making our flesh creep 
these wholesale murderers are as effective as any. To read 
about them late at night is inevitably to search behind cup- 
boards, cast sudden glances over the shoulder, and go down 
into the hall in a dressing-gown to make sure that by some 
fatal lapse the chain on the front door has not been for- 
gotten. But before we hail a murderer as great we want 
something more of him than that he should merely frighten 
us or make us feel sick, and this is where the *‘ multiple ” 
a rule falls short. There is not about him any 
of that sordid romance that there is about Thurtell among 
the bludgeoners or Palmer among the poisoners. And he 
is too obviously mad. To the scientific student that may 
possibly be an attraction. To the man in the street a 
murderer, to give the genuine thrill, should be as sane as 
possible, with a good sound motive and the strongest 
possible objection to being caught and hanged. The man 
who, after cutting other people’s throats, cuts his own, puts 
himself, in point of interest and reputation, out of court. 
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To say this much, however, is by no means to deny the 
interest of Mr. Logan’s collection. Most of us have believed 
with Mrs. Nickleby that in regard to multiple murders we 
cannot rival Continental nations. ‘* Somehow or other they 
always are journeyman shoemakers who do these things in 
France.”? Mr. Logan, however, is at some pains to point 
out that *‘ Todgers’s can do it when it pleases,”’ and that 
we can compete in sheer horror even with a Tropmann. In 
some cases the annihilation of a whole family was thought 
out beforehand, but more often it happened, if it be not too 
callous to use the term, quite casually. The Denham 
murderer, John Owen, came to the smithy to steal some 
tools, encountered the smith, and killed him and all] his 
household. The point of view of such wretches is generally 
that of the Frenchman Caillard. He had no money, and so 
‘© Que voulez vous? It was essential that I should not be 
disturbed while I looked for valuables.’’ They are horrible 
and terrifying, but they are not supremely interesting, 
except to a Lombroso. 

One point that strikes one in reading about them is that 
they might often have been caught, or caught earlier than 
they were, if somebody had not been, as most of us would 
probably have been, temporarily paralyzed by fright. That 
somebody hesitated and the chance was lost. There is, for 
instance, the case of ‘‘Jack the Ripper.”? At least one man 
almost certainly saw the murderer. He sold a man and a 
woman some grapes, and the paper bag and some grape 
stones were found by the woman’s body. Some little while 
later he saw the man again and recognized him, but he 
was taken by surprise, he had nobody to leave in his shop, 
so he hesitated and told a shoeblack to follow him. The 
man saw the whispered conference and jumped on a tram; 
the shoeblack in turn hesitated; the tram and the chance 
were gone. Moreover, Mr. Logan, who was doing news- 
paper work in London at the time, believes that there were 
other people who more than suspected the murderer, who- 
ever he was, and were afraid to denounce him. In the case 
of Joseph Philippe, a French ‘* Jack the Ripper ” of the 
sixties, it seems that though the police had for a long time 
no clue, the wretched women from whom he drew his 
victims had very strong suspicions and yet dread kept them 
silent. To take another case lately much discussed, the 
Slater case, the murderer of Miss Gilchrist walked out of 
the flat straight past a man and a woman on the very door- 
step and they only moved after he had clattered desperately 
down the stairs. That moment’s frightened hesitation, 
likely to befall anybody in such circumstances, has probably 
saved many necks. 

Those who regularly read books about crime will be 
familiar with a good many of the crimes in this book, but 
there are some at least that only a Sherlock Holmes would 
instantly recall as one of his ‘* parallel instances.”? One 
of the most dramatic is that of the Oyster boat, the 
‘* E. A. Johnson ’”’ which set sail from New York in 1860 
bound for Virginia with a skipper and a crew of three. 
She was found by the captain of another boat abandoned in 
Long Island Sound, with bloodstains everywhere, but no 
dead or living body on board. One of the crew, Albert 
Hicks, had murdered the other three men, robbed the 
skipper’s chest, thrown the bodies overboard, rowed ashore 
in a small cutter, and vanished. He was caught, and his 
hanging was made the occasion of a great water carnival. 
He was in fact a commonplace ruffian enough, but that 
scene of the finding of the empty, bloodstained ship has 
something of quality. It reminds one of the “ Flying 
Scud ”’ in ‘* The Wrecker,’’ and to do that is to make the 
flesh creep—in the grand manner. 

BERNARD Darwin. 
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GRIP 


HE professor, the doctor, and I had been cruising for 
T: fortnight or so off the West Coast of Norway. Our 

abode for the while was a beamy little boat, origin- 
ally built and worked as a sailing trawler, which, when 
Norway ‘‘ went dry,’’ had been fitted with an auxiliary 
motor engine and used for smuggling liquor, and, after 
an exciting and not unprofitable career in that trade, had 
been captured and confiscated and sold cheap to the pro- 
fessor, who equipped her for marine research. Our base 
of operations was a sheltered bay in the vicinity of an 
evil-smelling whaling station: for the professor was, for 
the time being, interested in whaling problems, and his 
chief preoccupation was the study of the distribution of the 
food of whales, and particularly of the free-swimming 
crustaceans, generically or specifically known to biologists 
as Schizopods and to the Norwegian whalers as “ krill,” 
upon which the whales chiefly feed in these latitudes. The 
doctor and I were on holiday, guests of the professor. Be- 
tween the doctor and the professor there was the bond of 
a successful fight with death, or something worse ; the bond 
between the professor and me was one of many links, the 
temper of which had been well tried. I was the only 
Englishman on board and, according to the verger, I am 
the first Englishman to have set foot on the island of Grip. 

Grip was not in our programme, but we had occasion 
to run into Kristiansund for the night, and there we heard 
intriguing accounts of an island community of fisher folk 
which, so far as my experience went, seemed to be unique. 
The professor agreed very readily to the suggestion of a 
visit. His name is a household word among Norwegian 
fisher folk; but it happened that he had never visited Grip, 
and, as he delighted in the conversation of fishermen, who 
were at once his pupils and his teachers, he welcomed the 
opportunity of making new acquaintances among them. 

So, in the bright sunshine of a July day, we set off 
for the cluster of islets and skerries collectively known as 
Grip. Our objective was the one inhabited island of the 
group, about fifteen miles seaward from Kristiansund, and, 
as, guided by a local pilot, we threaded our way through 
the miniature archipelago surrounding it, we applauded the 
wisdom of our skipper, who had refused to attempt to 
navigate the Moérild through so many hazards unpiloted. 
For, scattered among the visible rocks, were many others 
barely awash and, again, others lurking at treacherous 
depths for the hulls of the ignorant, the unskilled, or the 
unwary. 

As it was, we passed safely and pleasantly through and, 
at midday, took up a mooring under the lee of the island. 
We had had it well in sight for some time, for the day was 
clear, and few of its satellites rise more than thirty feet 
above the surface of the sea, so that there is nothing to 
obstruct the view. Our mooring was no more than a few 
hundred yards from the island, and we were able to 
examine it in some detail before landing. Here, fifteen 
miles from the nearest inhabited land, was a smooth flat 
rock, with a total superficial area of about ten acres, upon 
which stood a tiny township, well built in the typical Nor- 
wegian style, the paintwork of its wooden houses gleaming 
in the sun and reflected in the sunlit sea. The town con- 
sists of forty dwelling-houses, some store-houses, and a 
church, and it has a population of, in round numbers, three 
hundred souls, all of whom depend on fishing for a liveli- 
hood. It was clear, at a glance, that they could have no 
other means of subsistence, for, through gaps between the 
houses, we could see across the island and beyond, and thus 
appreciate the sea-girt solitude of this lonely community. 

Away to our right, upon another islet of the group, 
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about a mile and a half distant, stood the tall red iron tower 
of Grip lighthouse, rising to 120 feet above sea level. It is 
safe to say that, were it not for the lighthouse, the name of 
Grip would be unknown beyond, and, for the most part, 
within the confines of Norway. And yet, before the modern 
Kristiansund was built—on klipfisk as the Norwegians say 
—Grip church, which is said to have been built in the 
fifteenth century, was the only church available for the 
population of the adjacent mainland. Now Grip has to be 
content with about a dozen services a year conducted by a 
minister from Kristiansund. 

If some of their ancient glory has thus departed from 
them, the inhabitants are, nevertheless, a contented com- 
munity. Their situation secures for them good fishing, 
according to the season, all the year round; and they are 
proud of the fact that they are an independent administra- 
tive unit, with its own communal Council, in whom is 
vested the freehold of the island, and from whom each 
householder leases the parcel of rock upon which his house 
is built. They have wireless too, and, three times a week, 
they are visited by a small steamer from Kristiansund, 
which provides both a passenger and mail service and the 
means of transport of necessary stores from the mainland 
and of their fish and fish products to market, so that they 
are spared the necessity of diverting their well-found motor- 
boats from the all-important business of fishing. 

Our arrival was quickly observed, and, before long, 
we were being rowed to the wooden jetty by a tall, broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested viking, who, by some chance and 
apparently alone of all the able-bodied male population, 
was, for the occasion, not on the fishing grounds. Leaving 
him and the professor seated on a rock in the sun and 
talking ‘** shop,’’ the doctor and I went off to inspect the 
island. An island whose greatest length is measured in 
hundreds of yards, lends itself to a coup d’q@il, and, 
although in the end we scrambled all over it, the first 
glance revealed almost all there was to be seen. There were 
all the usual evidences of the activities of a Norwegian 
fishing community. Nets were being aired : klipfisk was in 
course of preparation—the salt fish spread out on the rocks 
in the sun to dry, or piled in circular heaps under the 
pressure of heavy lids of rock or rough tiling, so that they 
looked, at a distance, for all the world like gigantic bee- 
hives. There were the familiar wooden frames upon which 
were strung the heads and other trimmings from the fish, 
to be dried by wind and sun before being crushed and sold 
for manure. And there were hundreds of swim-bladders, 
stretched and spread out on the rocks like the fish, to be 
used in due time for clearing coffee. For the Norwegians 
like their coffee to be wine-clear, and a swim-bladder 
dropped into the pot clears it almost instantaneously. It 
would be interesting could one learn who first tried the 
experiment and why. 

The scene of greatest activity on the island was a new 
harbour under construction. The cost of the work, we were 
told, was borne by the State, proverbially generous to its 
principal industry. The small motor-boat has, throughout 
Norway, taken the place of the small sailing boat. It 
cannot, like its predecessors, be hauled up to safety ashore, 
and must have a snug harbour to lie in. At its south- 
eastern extremity the island is prolonged by a broad break- 
water of cement built upon and around outlying rocks. 
This arm, running southwards, makes, with a projecting 
arm of natural rock opposite to it, an outer harbour, shel- 
tered from the most dangerous winds—those that come 
from the north-west—but not sheltered enough. As we 
saw it, it was a peaceful pool in which basked many broods 
of eider duck; but in winter gales the sea sweeps right 
over the island up to the wooden walls of the houses clus- 
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tered on the landward side, and its fury penetrates even 
to the protected harbour. Therefore, a gang of men, 
equipped with all necessary machinery, was at work to 
provide a better refuge. Alongside the island on the west 
lay a broken line of rocks. North and south these rocks 
had been connected with the island by concrete and 
masonry, which, at the northern end, was particularly 
massive. The rocks themselves had been welded into 
a solid and continuous breakwater by means of similar 
material. The basin thus formed had been pumped dry; 
its sides were being squared off; and, when this work was 
finished, the southern dam was to be breached so as to 
give access from the outer harbour. The effect would be 
to add appreciably to the area of the island, to provide a 
sheltered pool for small boats and to ward off from the 
dwelling-houses some of the fury of the winter storms. 

Our visit was to be brief, for the professor had planned 
to fish for saithe on some outlying banks, primarily out 
of curiosity as to the contents of their stomachs, which 
might contain “ krill.”’” By the time we had finished our 
inspection of the harbour works, he was eager to be gone; 
but we insisted on seeing the church. Like all the other 
buildings of the island it was of wood: but it was dis- 
tinguished from the rest by its colouring of sober grey and 
by a stumpy little tower flattened at the top as if to receive 
some superstructure. We found it locked, but a friendly 
old dame found the caretaker—the “‘ verger ”. as I prefer 
to call him—and he admitted us. He was obviously proud 
of his church, though in truth there was little to see in it. 
Immediately within the porch we found an iron weather- 
vane bearing the date 1621. It had been blown off the 
tower, we were told, many years before. The church—said 
to be much older than its vane—was as plain inside as 
without, having no ornament except two models of ships 
suspended from the ceiling over the aisle. Both were sail- 
ing ships, one of them a man-o’-war : but as to their his- 
tory we could learn nothing except that they were sup- 
posed to have been placed there as thank-offerings for 
escape from the perils of the sea. In a tiny vestry behind 
the communion table, we saw some fragments of painted 
wood, including crude figures of the Virgin and Child, which 
had no doubt been removed, though not wholly destroyed, 
by zealous reformers. There were seats for perhaps eighty 
persons. 

The professor was getting impatient—he was not in- 
terested in churches—so we said ** good-bye ”’ to the verger 
and left. On the way to the jetty, however, I lingered 
for a last look at this outpost of Norway. In many of the 
windows of the houses flowers were blooming gaily in pots. 
In a pocket of soil beside one house was a gigantic sun- 
flower. I have been told that a few patches of potatoes 
have been grown on the island and that once it held two 
or three cows. I find it difficult to believe, for, beyond 
what I have mentioned, I did not see vegetation enough 
to keep one goat for a day. Certainly there are no cows 
there now, and the healthy children of the island—for they 
all look fit and sturdy—must depend for their milk sup- 
plies on the boat service from the mainland. 

In such surroundings, one would expect even on a 
bright summer’s day to detect on the faces of the people 
some traces of the gloom of past winters and some shadows 
of winters to come, of the darkness, the bitter cold, and 
the howling unrest. But there was none. The spirit of 
the islanders, some of whom we encountered later on the 
fishing grounds, is typical of the robust philosophy of the 
race, and particularly of that great part of it which lives 
by fishing. Fishing is the chief industry of the country, 
and though many of the fishermen, like the Scottish crofters, 
engage for a part of the year in farming, there are more, 
especially on the forbidding coast of the north, of whom 
it may be said, as of the Grip-islanders, that they cling, 
year in and year out, to a bare rock to wrest a precarious 
livelihood from an inhospitable sea. 

JaMES BLAKE. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 
M: GALSWORTHY’S “ Loyalties,” which is being 


revived for a short season at Wyndham’s Theatre, 

does not wear as well as could have been wished, 
but this may be partly due to one’s still vivid recollections 
of Mr. Dean’s remarkable production at the St. Martin’s 
five or six years ago, in which every part was perfectly 
played by actors who have most of them since become 
** stars.”’ While one cannot but be grateful to Mr. Leon 
M. Lion for his valiant insertion of Galsworthy revivals 
into an otherwise almost unbroken sequence of middling- 
to-atrocious ‘* comedy-thrillers,’’ it is permissible to regret 
that he does not do them a little better. ‘* Justice ’? was 
none too well performed, and the cast of ‘* Loyalties,” 
with the notable exceptions of Miss Molly Kerr, Mr. Eric 
Maturin, Mr. Lawrence Hanray, and Mr. Maurice Evans— 
the last a young actor who only recently arrived in 
London and of whom there is every reason to expect great 
things—is in the main undistinguished and lacking in the 
polish which is essential to an adequate representation of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s work. But this is, after all, a consider- 
able list of exceptions, and one’s dissatisfaction is, I think, 
less due to the producer’s shortcomings than to the 
author’s. His premises seem to me to be altogether un- 
sound. It is not impossible to accept as plausible the 
behaviour of the house-party to the Jew from whom one of 
them has stolen £1,000. But translate the situation into 
terms of your own pocket, and you find at once that if, 
say, a ten-pound note was stolen in your house from one 
of your guests, however objectionable you might think his 
insistence on the police being called in, and his later 
accusation of a fellow-guest, you would never dream of 
acting as Mr. Galsworthy’s people act, but would do all 
in your power to help him to recover his loss, regardless 
of the cost to yourself and your friends, or of the social 
consequences of a possible scandal. There is, however, no 
denying that although this initial fallacy detracts seriously 
from the play’s merit as a comment on society, it is a most 
effective and well-constructed piece of drama, and given 
its unsound hypothesis, the proposition is satisfactorily 
enunciated and proved. 

* * 

‘©The Skull,”” the comedy-mystery-thriller at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre, is rather a pitiful affair; there is so 
very much ado about nothing. An immensely antique 
Gothic church erected near Connecticut about 1840, 
which has been time out of mind abandoned : ghosts, men 
with skull-heads, buried treasure, howling gales, and 
flapping windows. and yet all so boring. Souls of Horace 
Walpole, Mrs. Radcliffe, and Monk Lewis! Certainly the 
play, though competently acted, was unskilfully and 
heavily produced, but nothing could possibly have been 
done with it. ‘* The Skull,’’ we are informed, has been a 
success in America, but in what part of America? An 
exceedingly good-natured audience received the play with 
a tolerant amusement, which I could not share. 

* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Monday, August 20th.— 
Mr. H. N. Brailsford on ‘*‘ The Outlawry of War,’’ 
Fabian Summer School, Cirencester, 11. 
Haslemere Festival of Chamber Music opens; English 
Music, 8. 
Tuesday, August 21st.— 
Professor G. Salvemini on ‘‘ The Foreign Policy of 
Fascism,’? Fabian Summer School, 11. 
** Her Cardboard Lover,” at the Lyric. 
The Mid-Somerset Players at Glastonbury : 
Merchant of Venice.”’ 
Thursday, August 23rd.— 
Earl Russell on ‘* Politics and Principles,’’ Fabian 
Summer School, 11. 
Haslemere Festival : Spanish and French Music, 8. 
Friday, August 24th.— 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole on ‘* My Brand of Socialism,’* 
Fabian Summer School, 11. 
Haslemere Festiva] : Italian Music, 8. 
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FLYING-FISH 


SUDDENLY, from a lacquered sea, 

There broke a spray of shooting stars, that swept 
Fanwise away, while lazily 

Down the Red Sea our salt-scarred steamer crept. 


For fifty yards or so they flashed, 
Sun-mirrored in the polished depths of blue; 
And then, as suddenly, they splashed 

Back to the sea, a shower of silver dew. 


A. R. U. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
THE ATHEN.EUM, Avcust 20TH, 1828. 


A COMPLETE system of practical political economy, combining 
scientific exactness of principle with accurate observation 
and experiment of the varying phenomena of social existence, 
was a want not fully supplied by any treatise on the science. 
In this country, when the Peace had cleared the popular 
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fancy from vain images of martial pomp and circumstance, 
which engrossed without satisfying the mind, and exhausted 
its attention while they weakened its energies, English intel- 
lect lay empty, swept, and garnished, in grievous lack of 
some new furniture to replace its exploded magazines of can- 
non-balls and Congreve rockets. Some of its instructors still 
thought proper to keep harping on the string of national 
glory ; but the nation heard them much as a toper, waking 
with a headache, might hear a repetition of the preceding 
evening’s songs. Fortunately, the discoveries of political 
economy succeeded in arresting a degree of public notice 
proportionate to their interest and importance ; but, unfor- 
tunately, the languor of the public mind precluded the possi- 
bility of that science being studied in its full depth and 
extent, and imposed on its professors a necessity of supplying 
the popular demand with essays and treatises, in which the 
elements and practical results were packed together in the 
closest and the most concise form; and in which a hasty 
student might provide himself with formulas and classifica- 
tions enough to heap upon his ignorance the husks of 
knowledge. 








London Amusements. 











MATINEES FOR THE WEEK. 





DRURY LANE. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. SHOW BOAT LONBON PAVILION. Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. THIS YEAR @F GRACE 
FORTUNE. Thurs. & Sat., at 2.30. “ MISCHIEF ” 
THEATRES. THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH. (Gerrard 233.) NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 
Matinees, Wednesdays and Fridays, 2.30. 
**PLUNDER.’’ A New Farce by Ben Travers. 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 





COURT (Sloane 5137.) EVGS., 8.30. MATS., THURS. & SAT., 2.30. 


*““AREN’T WOMEN WONDERFUL!”’ 
A New Comedy by HARRIS DEANS. 





DRURY LANE. (Ger. 2567.) 8.15 precisely. Wed., Sat., 2.50 precisely. 


‘SHOW BOAT.”? A New Musical Play. 


DUKE OF YORK’S. Evgs., 8.50. Mats., Mon., Thurs., 2.30. (Smoking.) 


‘““MANY HAPPY RETURNS.” 
MIMI CRAWFORD. MORRIS HARVEY. 








HERB. WILLIAMS, ‘‘ The Funniest Man in the World.” 





FORTUNE. (Regent 1307.) 


A New Comedy by Ben Travers. 


‘“* MISCHIEF.” 


Allan Jeayes, Edmond Breon, and YVONNE ARNAUD. 
Nightly, at 8.30. Matinees, Thursday & Saturday, at 2.30. 





HIPPODROME, London. Evenings, at 8.15. 
MATINEES, WEDS., THURS. & SATS., ati 2.30. 
““THAT’S A GOOD GIRL.” 


JACK BUCHANAN. ELSIE RANDOLPH. 
Kate Cutler, Vera Pearce, and Debroy Somers’ Band. 


Gerrard 0650. 





KINGSWAY. ‘Holb. 4032.) Nghtly, 8.15. Mats., Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
JEAN CABELL in 
‘“* MARIGOLD.”’ (Now in its 2nd year.) 


LYRIC THEATRE, Hammersmith. EVENINGS, at 8.30. 
‘““SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 
Produced by NIGEL PIAYFAIR. 
MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. Riverside 3012. 





NEW SCALA ITALIAN MARIONETTES SEASON. 
AUGUST 2th—SEPTEMBER 29th. 
Evenings 8.15. Mats., Wednesday & Thursday, 230. 


All seats bookable. Popular Prices. «Mus, 6010.) 





ROYALTY. (Ger. 2690.) EVGS., 8.30. MATS., THURS., & SAT., 2.8. 
BARRY JACKSON presente 
‘“‘BIRD IN HAND.” 
A New Comedy by JOHN DRINKWATER. 


ST. MARTIN'S. (Gerr. 1243 & 3416.) HUGH WAKEFIELD. 


“KNIGHT ERRANT.” By Eric Forbes Boyd. 
Evenings, at 8.40. Matinees, Tuesday and Friday, at 2.4. 








SAVOY Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Wednesday & Thursday, 2.30. 


“YOUNG WOODLEY.” 


FRANK LAWTON. KATHLEEN O'REGAN. 





WYNDHAM’S (Reg. 3028.) EVENINGS (except Mondays), 8.30. 
Mats., Wed., Fri., Sat., 230. LEON M. LION presents 
JOHN GALSWORTHY’s “‘ LOYALTIES.” 
LEON M. LION, ERIC MATURIN, L. HANRAY, MOLLY KERR. 








CINEMAS. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway. 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45. «SUNDAYS, New Programme, 6 to 10.30.) 





(Holborn 3703.) 


August 20th, 2lst & 22nd. WALLACE BEERY and RAYMOND HATTON in 
“NOW WE’RE IN THE AIR”; Frankie Darro in ‘‘ ENEMIES OF 
SOCIETY”; etc. 


August 23rd, 24th & 25th. JOHN GILBERT and Joan Crawford in ‘“ TWELVE 
MILES OUT”; RALPH INCE in “ NOT FOR PUBLICATION ”; ete. 








ART EXHIBITIONS. 


ONTEMPORARY FRENCH ART. 
AN IMPORTANT EXHIBITION. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE, 10—6. Sats., 10—1. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
RUSKIN’S LITERARY CRITICISM 


trouble with some of the readers of THE NaTIon by 

writing of Ruskin, the prose writer, with what they con- 
sidered a want of appreciation. It is with hesitation that 
I approach the subject of Ruskin again, but I am induced 
to do so by a book which I found to be of considerable 
interest : ‘* Ruskin as Literary Critic,’”’ edited by A. H. R. 
Ball (Cambridge University Press, 4s. 6d.). It is a book 
of selections from Ruskin’s writings, and all the extracts 
deal with literary criticism. This seems to me one of the 
few varieties of tabloid anthology, now so common, which 
justifies itself. By collecting in one volume, as judiciously 
as does Mr. Ball, the scattered pronouncements of Ruskin 
upon literature and upon the esthetics of literary composi- 
tion, the editor enables one to obtain a clearer view of 
Ruskin’s critical theories and judgments than it would be 
possible to obtain in any other way. 


Bi was in the summer a year or two ago that I got into 


* * * 


Mr. Ball, in a short introduction, speaks very highly 
of Ruskin as a critic and esthetician, and he shows that 
his view is shared by such eminent people as Charlotte 
Bronté, Charles Eliot Norton (whom Carlyle used to call 
** Goose Norton ” or ‘* Goose N.’’), Sir Leslie Stephen, 
Matthew Arnold, Professor Bosanquet, and Mr. Parkin. 
On the other hand, Professor Saintsbury has said that 
‘* Ruskin’s remarks on books are delightful literature; but 
they are never criticism,’’ and there are a good many people 
who have held that most of his criticism and esthetics is 
beautifully written nonsense. I am afraid that after read- 
ing Mr. Ball’s selections I find myself in entire agreement 
with Professor Saintsbury, and those who think that 
Ruskin’s theories and opinions are largely nonsense. That 
does not prevent them from being often delightful and 
very interesting nonsense. A man may be hopelessly mis- 
taken in his opinions, and yet, if his mind be fertile and 
and his 
character touched with genius, what he says may be well 
worth reading. 


original and vigorous, his imagination active, 


* * - 


Still, it does seem strange that any intelligent man 
could ever have believed the things which Ruskin un- 
doubtedly believed passionately about literature. Over and 
over again in this book there are statements and theories 
which simply take one’s breath away : they are so obviously 
false and absurd that one might easily jump to the con- 
clusion that they are the offspring of either imbecility or 
perversity. Listen to this :— 


‘* And this so-called poetical justice, asserted by the 
great designers, consists not only in the gracing of 
virtue with her own proper rewards of mental peace and 
spiritual victory ; but in the proportioning also of 
worldly prosperity to visible virtue ; and the manifesta- 
tion, therefore, of the presence of the Father in the world, 
no less than in that which is to come. So that, if the 
lifework of any man of unquestioned genius does not 
assert this visible justice, but, on the contrary, exhibits 
good and gentle persons in unredeemed distress or des- 
truction—that work will invariably be found to show no 
power of design ; but to be merely the consecutive collec- 
tion of interesting circumstances well described. .. .”’ 


Think of Gdipus; think of Lear! And there are literally 
dozens of statements like this, statements which require no 
refutation other than an ejaculation: ‘* Think of so and 
so!’’ Yet Ruskin is neither imbecile nor perverse. His 
esthetics and his criticism are articulated in a closely 
reasoned system which he develops with great ability. 
That it is grotesquely false is due to two facts: he was 
the victim of one of the commonest fallacies of critics, 
and being one of the most simple-minded fanatics that 
have ever lived, it was impossible for him ever to feel that 
salutary suspicion, which can alone save the philosopher 
from the abyss : ** Perhaps I’m talking nonsense.”’ 


* * * 


The commonest of all the fallacies of esthetic criti- 
cism is the identification of what one happens personally 
and accidentally to like with what is esthetically good, 
and vice versd. Such accidental likes and dislikes are due 
partly to the spirit of the age and partly to the idiosyn- 
crasies of character. The Zeitgeist, for instance, begins to 
blow against Wagner and in the direction of Bach, and 
instantly you meet hundreds of people who because they 
like Bach, dislike Wagner, and then because they appre- 
cite the beauties of Bach, deny esthetic merit to Wagner. 
But it is possible, by an effort of the will, to see that 
Wagner is a great composer, even if he has no appeal to 
you. ‘“* Paradise Lost ’’ is a poem which, for various per- 
sonal reasons of an unesthetic nature, irritates and bores 
me, whereas ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound ” is one which for 
similar reasons appeals to me. But that does not prevent 
my seeing, in moments of calm reflection, that “* Paradise 
Lost ”’ is a much greater poem than ‘* Prometheus Un- 
bound.’? Now Ruskin was a man to whom this kind of 
objective judgment was impossible. The age he lived in, 
his upbringing, and his own character made him primarily 
and emotionally a moralist. What moved him—and 
obviously moved him deeply—were not esthetic, but moral 
attributes and associations. What he particularly liked 
was a peculiar and rather local brand of nobility, grandeur, 
comfortable melancholy, and optimistic highmindedness. 
He made these qualities the standards of his literary criti- 
cism, and then with considerable ingenuity built up an 
elaborate zsthetic system on purely ethical foundations. 
Thus he defines poetry as “‘ the suggestion, by the imagina- 
tion, of noble grounds for the noble emotions.”? ‘* The 
least appearance,”’ he says, ‘* of violence or extravagance, 
of the want of moderation and restraint is, I think, destruc- 
tive of all beauty whatsoever in everything, colour, form, 
motion, language, or thought.” ‘* All right human song 
is the finished expression, by art, of the joy or grief of 
noble persons, for right causes.”” These extraordinary 
statements are intelligible only if one realizes that they 
are made by a man who is not writing literary criticism 
at all, but is applying esthetic terms to certain moral 
qualities which appeal to him. This book is a revelation 
of the enormous power of the human mind to deceive itself 
and other human minds, of its superb agility in ignoring 
the whole world of facts, of its splendid fertility in dis- 
covering reasons for believing in the fantastic mirages of 
its own creation. 

LeonarD Woo.r. 
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REVIEWS 
COLLEY CIBBER 


The Life and Times of Colley Cibber. By F. DoROTHY SENIOR. 
(Constable. 16s.) 


Forty or fifty years ago it used to be a sort of trick, if not 
even a tic, with reviewers to lament the inaccessibility of 
what may be called second- and third-class classics in 
English literature as compared with parallel authors in 
French and German. Whether this grumbling did any good 
or not, it is certain that the arrears of reprint which had 
accumulated rather discreditably in the last years of the 
eighteenth century and the earlier ones of the nineteenth 
have been not discreditably wiped off since, though the mis- 
fortune of the War for some time made cheap issues difficult. 
Now, if not in a cheap, in a quite satisfactory way, that odd 
person Colley Cibber has come into his turn, his ‘* Apology ”’ 
—always, if not exactly popular, a favourite with those who 
knew—having been handsomely reprinted not long ago, and 
Miss Senior’s ‘‘ Life and Times’ of him following it. She 
might indeed, without too much outrecuidance, have called 
it ‘‘ Life and Work,”’ for she has given, besides the biography, 
one whole play of his (‘‘ The Careless Husband ’’), one of 
his terrible birthday Odes, and some other Appendices. 

The biography itself—and the title-addition of ‘‘ and 
Times ’’ no doubt in a way justifies this—is something of a 
macédoine. But there is worse meat than that named from 
Macedonia ; and it is one of the peculiarities of the state 
or condition of the actor that it is almost impossible to 
isolate him from his fellows. As regards the playwright, 
we should not have quarrelled with Miss Senior if she had 
added ‘‘ Love’s Last Shift ’’ and ‘‘ The Nonjuror’”’ to ‘* The 
Careless Husband,”’ the best thing in which, after all, is the 
famous incident, said to be historical, of the forgiving wife 
laying her handkerchief on her sleeping but by no means 
innocent husband’s head—a scene which, in the play, varies 
its general prose with some of the very worst and silliest 
blank verse in the English language. 

The preposterousness of Cibber’s appointment as Poet 
Laureate was recognized at the time ; and those who believe 
in a somewhat puckish Fate may even suspect it to have been 
designed as a trap for the foolisher of those others who, in 
the nineteenth century and the twentieth also, have 
exaggerated the eighteenth’s literary short-comings. Nor is 
there any play of his, or indeed anything in his plays, which 
can be called masterly from the literary side. But he had 
something of that curious and by no means universal or even 
very common gift which enables some actors to create as 
well as to interpret dramatic matter; the ‘‘ Apology” 
is really masterly in a queer minor way ; and he certainly 
did not get the worst of it in his contest with such a 
dangerous and unscrupulous antagonist as Pope. Nota few 
obvious jokes have been made about Shakespeare and Cibber 
together ; Colley at least was like William in being, though 
in a different way, ‘‘a clayver man.’’ But he also was, as 
has been said, rather an odd one; and a good deal of this 
oddity may perhaps fairly be put down to the foreign blood, 
which made an enlivening if not exactly a kindly mixture 
with his English. 

He is also rather an awkward rival to anyone dealing 
with himself ; and perhaps Miss Senior has shown judgment 
in employing Macedonian cookery now and then. She might 
indeed have been even more liberal of it than she is on such 
points as the Mohun-Hamilton duel, Doggett’s badge, and 
Cibber’s reported joke after losing at cards, ‘‘ Now I must 
go home and eat a Child.’’ For this last undoubtedly 
glanced at something besides his own fairly full nursery—to 
wit, at Lacy’s not so very much anterior farce, ‘‘ The Old 
Troop,’’ on the Lunsford ‘ child-eaters,’’ which is not bad 
reading still, though most people may find enough about it 
in Scott’s ‘*‘ Woodstock.”’ 

This, however, is ungrateful and even immoral ; for it is 
suggesting exaggeration of what is, perhaps, a technical 
excess already. Miss Senior has, beyond all question, made 
a pleasantly readable book out of Colley himself, his rather 
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notorious children, the disreputable Theophilus and the 
impossible but not altogether disagreeable Charlotte; et 
quibusdam aliis—the ‘‘ others *’ in this case including a con- 
siderable variety of things and persons. The volume is in 
every way well got up and is handsomely illustrated, among 
the illustrations being four of the most famous actresses in 
this great century of the particular creature—Nance Oldfield, 
Lavinia Fenton, Peg Woffington, and Kitty Clive. So anyone 
who chooses may wonder, as the present writer has done 
more than once, over the fact that, while Catherine, whom 
one generally finds noticed as jolly and even charming, but 
not lovely, is allowed a really pretty face, when you turn 
to the others, who are all described as beauties, Lavinia 
and Anne are at most not ill-looking, and the all- 
conquering Margaret is almost plain. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


A BOOK OF PLAYS 


Three Comedies. By HALCOTT GLOVER. (Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d.) 


AFTER seeing and reading many modern comedies, one begins 
to wonder why writers do not study the elements of their 
art, not the contraptions, but the things which really do 
count. There are only two or three rules, discovered ages 
ago, such as that a play must have a beginning, a middle, 
and an end; the sort of rules which, as Moliére remarked, 
common sense can easily discover: and one deplores the day 
when people invented technique, and began to write books 
on it. Books of technique are about as much good to the 
playwright as books of prosody are to the poet. Again, there 
are, roughly speaking, two sorts of comedy, realistic and 
artificial. There is the realistic comedy of Shakespeare and 
Moliére and Congreve, where the prime essential is that 
people should show that they mind intensely what they are 
about. Think of Malvolio, the Misanthrope, or Lady 
Wishfort. Then there is the artificial comedy of Aristo- 
phanes and, say, Wilde, where the point is witty comment, 
epigram, clever generalization. If you write neither of these 
sorts, however excellent your sardoodledom may be, your 
play will not be a comedy. 

The fault in Mr. Glover's first play, ‘‘ Bellairs,’’ is that 
he does not make his people concerned enough for a realistic 
comedy, nor airy enough for an artificial one; he has 
mingled the two forms. In Bellairs himself he has created 
a character, falling into the pit which the character-mongers 
have been digging for a couple of hundred years. Character 
is not in itself important (it cannot be helped if Aristotle did 
say this), as may be seen by the way the realm of eighteenth 
and nineteenth-century comedy is strewn with the corpses 
of characters. For comedy is concerned with what people 
do, not with what they are (we are speaking of the theatre 
and not of the novel), just as tragedy is concerned with what 
happens to mankind, as Mr. Glover seemed to realize when 
he wrote his historical plays. In his second play here, his 
hero does care ; he wants to become a priest anil is unfit ; 
but we are not left at the end with a feeling that it does not 
matter, as we are at the end of a real comedy: we feel very 
serious and pensive, like Mr. Granville Barker. 

‘* Wills and Ways,”’ the third comedy, is a realistic one 
about modern industry, with brisk turns of fortune respect- 
ing a will, and the play is really amusing and full of go. 
Not that even the third comedy is first-rate, judging 
by really good comedies, but all of them are so much 
better than the usually applauded stuff, that they have 
earned the right to be reviewed by the high standard and 
so be depreciated, rather than by the low standard and be 
pufied. ‘ Bellairs,’’ for instance, is far better than the usual 
‘* bohemian ’’ comedy, because, for one thing, it is in no 
way sentimental: it is what the tender call cynical. ‘‘ God's 
Amateur ’’ has amusing people and much observation. All 
three plays are well put together, and none of them lacks 
the quality of life. Managers who go about bleating of the 
dearth of good new plays would be well advised to hold their 
peace until they have tried one of these. 

BonaMy Dosree. 
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THE EUMORFOPOULOS COLLECTION 
Catalogue of the Chinese, Corean, and Siamese Paintings. By 
LAURENCE BINYON. (Benn. £12 12s.) 
Catalogue of Chinese, Corean, and Persian Pottery and Porce- 
lain. Vol. VI. By R. L. Hopson. (Benn. £12 12s.) 


THESE are apparently the final volumes of this superbly 
illustrated and learnedly annotated catalogue. To say that 
the catalogue is worthy of the collection is to give it the 
high praise it deserves. 

Mr. Laurence Binyon has had to face a difficult task in 
cataloguing the pictures since, as he explains in his preface, 
the difficulties in the way of anything like precise attribu- 
tion and accurate historical interpretation are peculiarly 
great. There is not only the absence of those great public 
collections which have made European art history possible, 
there is also the practice, adopted even by considerable 
artists, of painting in the style of older masters, and, as 
though this were not enough to put us out of our bearings, 
there is a technique of forgery unparalleled in the West. 

Mr. Binyon is quite justified, therefore, in stopping short 
at general indications of the probable situation of any given 
work of art, in attempting a vague rather than a precise 
classification, and in accepting only with reserve the actual 
name of any celebrated master. 

In looking through the seventy-five plates of reproduc- 
tions, one finds however that one is pulled up precisely by 
those pictures which bear testimony to the veneration of past 
collectors, and which have at least some traditional connec- 
tion with names and great periods. This gives at 
least a slight corroboration to the traditional appreciation 
It is thus that we find several striking works in the series 
which the Tuan Fang collection. These are 
generally attributed to Sung artists. An even stronger im- 
pression is produced by No. 17, a scene from the ‘* Three 
Incarnations of Yiian-tsé,’’ which has a long and venerable 
history, and is attributed to the Southern Sung master Liu 
Sung-nien. Here, indeed, we are obviously in the presence 
of a master. The drawing of Yiian-tsé’s friend Li Yuan, in 
the right-hand portion of the picture, shows not only that 
extraordinary feeling for expressive gesture which seems 
common to the art of this time, it has also a grandeur of 
style and a rhythmic flow which would make it distinguished 
in the art of any country or period. 

Another very striking picture is the ‘‘ Boating by Moon- 
light,’ ascribed to the celebrated Sung landscapist Ma Yuan. 
Even more than other Sung paintings this poses for us some 
curious questions in the esthetic of painting. We can, I 
think, find no parallel for such a picture in European art 
before the English landscapists of the nineteenth century— 
before Turner in especial. Before that time one cannot think 
of any great European painter who would have relied so 
entirely upon what may be called the poetical elements of 
a scene in order to construct his design. For here we have 
nothing but the suggestion of a great mountain mass tower- 
ing against a pale night sky over the surface of a lake on 
which floats a boat with three figures. What little plastic 
opportunities such a situation might present are further 
veiled by mist. But for a certain decorative amenity of 
disposition and a certain vividness of handwriting there is 
here no formal design or formal system whatever. The 
artist brings us by his shapes and still more by his tone 
washes directly into contact with the peculiar mood of melan- 
choly reverie which such a scene on a mountain lake by 
night might itself inspire. 

These remarks apply equally to the remarkable little 
picture from the Tuan Fang collection where two hawks and 
a dog are seen in full pursuit of a hare. Here it is the 
extreme vividness with which the purposeful movements of 
the animals is rendered which raises in us a sympathetic 
excitement. Here, again, a certain touch in the decorative 
dispersal of the minute forms across the page is the only 
essentially pictorial element at stake; for the rest, we are 
dealing directly with the emotional implications of the 
objects represented. Like the other picture it is essentially 
poetical illustration. Here, again, we are altogether outside 
the great European tradition, though in touch with some 
f the less fortunate developments of painting, since the 
romantic movement. 

It is strange thus to find that Chinese painting as early 
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at least as the twelfth century took a direction which, though 
it has often presented itself as tempting to the European 
artist, has never been pursued for long and has never been 
accepted by the greater artists. 

It is even more surprising when we consider how entirely 
foreign such an attitude as I have attempted to define is to 
the great traditions of earlier Chinese art. 

Those fortunate enough to possess both of the volumes 
here under review can satisfy themselves of this by a com- 
parison of the rendering of animals in Tuan Fang’s hunting 
scene with some of the terra-cotta animals in Mr. Eumor- 
fopoulos’s collection. Take, for instance, the horse scratch- 
ing his foreleg with his teeth, shown in No. F.14 of the Cata- 
logue. Here we find the same precise observation of animal 
gesture as we Saw in the wheeling hawks of the Tuan Fang 
picture. Both, then, show that singular intuition of animal 
life that is a peculiar quality of Chinese art. But in the case 
of the T’ang horse, this gesture seems but to emanate from 
a clearly felt plastic unity ; it seems incidental to that, rather 
than the whole purpose of the creation. In short, the action 
in one case seems to come out of a plastic rhythm, in the 
other it is rendered by purely descriptive means. In one 
case it seems to cohere in the great style of the object, in 
the other it is an independent fact. In the case of the hawks 
it appears as the record of an observation, in the case of 
the horse the observation seems to have been so deeply 
assimilated as to come out almost unconsciously. 

To put the question in the vague terminology which we 
have to use for art, we may say that Chinese painting has 
from Sung times on moved towards a romantic and expres- 
sionist attitude, and thereby cut itself off from the Classic 
tradition of its earlier manifestations. 

It is true that in Sung, and even on into Yuan and Ming, 
times some artists still adhere to a more classical tradition. 
Examples of this are seen in the beautiful Buddhist designs 
seen on Plates 61, 62, 68. Or again, we get returns to the 
same feeling in such Ming recensions as Pl. 16, whilst even 
some of the eighteenth-century genre pieces recapture some- 
thing of the serene formality of T’ang times, though with 
a very different spirit. 

Turning now to the last volume of the porcelain and 
pottery catalogue we find it dealing with more miscellaneous 
material, since it includes recent additions, some of them 
from early periods, and also the Corean and Persian speci- 
mens. These last contribute, perhaps, the most interesting 
part of the volume. Though the collection of these has been 
something of a parergon in Mr. Eumorfopoulos’s work, he 
shows here, too, his discrimination and judgment. Though 
he took up the pursuit comparatively late, he has managed 
to secure some capital pieces. Such, for instance, are the 
fine Gabri pieces shown on Plates 52 and 53, the splendid 
Samarra bowl (Pl. 55), the superb twelfth-century dish with 
incised figures showing marked Chinese influence, the rare 
example of the Amul type (Pl. 61), and among the more 
familiar Rhages types of lustre-ware there is the sumptuous 
dish which is signed and dated 1210 a.p. This was an alto- 
gether exceptional work, specially executed for a Persian 
general. It is decorated with the story of King Khosrau 
finding the Princess Shiriri bathing. The figures fill the 
whole surface of the plate with the most ingenious economy 
of space and a very happy pattern effect produced by the 
blanks of the faces and limbs on the minutely ornamented 
ground. One certainly doubts if at any other period or 
country artists have shown so perfect a tact or so happy 
an invention in the adaptation of natural forms to the given 
surfaces of pottery as these Mesopotamian and Persian 
artists did. In this respect the designers of the Gabr: 
and similar types show an even grander sense of scale and 
style than the thirteenth-century Rhages draughtsmen. The 
Rhages school, too, appears to have been guilty of what was 
at once the most original and one of the least fortunate 
innovations in the potter’s art, namely, the invention of 
the type shown in Plate 64, where the surface is covered 
with an opaque turquoise glaze on which figures are painted 
in blue, black, red, and white, and intricate foliations in 
raised and gilded slip are added. These attempts at the 
extreme of luxurious display remind one of some of the 
worst ambitions of mid-nineteenth-century pottery manu- 
facturers. It is only fair to add that of this unfortunate 
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type—the only one which so far as I know mars the uniform 
excellence of early Mahommedan pottery—that of this type— 
Mr. Eumorfopoulos’s two examples are singularly moderate 
and restrained. The Persian and Corean sections of this 
volume have given Mr. Hobson the opportunity to write 
two admirable introductory essays which show him to be 
almost as much at home in these branches of ceramics as 
in the one which he has made so much his own. The 
Persian essay in particular is an admirably complete and 
learned summary of the actual position of modern research. 
It shows how much remains to be done before we have the 
documents for a certain classification and chronology. 

The Chinese section of the present catalogue is devoted 
to recent additions. Among these the examples of small- 
scale figures and animals are perhaps the most striking 
objects. Some of the figures go back to Wei times with 
types which are less familiar than those of the T’ang period. 
But among these latter are a few pieces which must be 
treated as serious sculpture. One in particular (Plate 10) 
has all the elegant flow of line of the best Tanagra figures, 
but an intuition of life, an intensity of accent altogether 
unknown to the Greek masters of minor plastic. But in 
insisting on the beauty of these objects, I do not mean to 
derogate from the importance of some of the new additions 
in pottery, though perhaps none of these do more than 
illustrate by remarkably fine examples well-known types. 
There is, however, a section on the products of various 
provincial centres in the South which gives us interesting 
variations upon the classical themes of Chinese ceramics, 
and here again Mr. Hobson's guidance is admirably 
instructive. 

It is difficult to praise too highly the splendid achieve- 
ment in taste and scrupulous scholarship which is realized 
in this monumental catalogue. 

ROGER Fry. 


FOOD CONTROL 


British Food Control. By SiR WILLIAM H. BEVERIDGE. K.C.B 
Milford. 17s. 6d. 


THe latest addition to the Carnegie Endowment’s * Social 
and Economic History of the World War” should make a 
wider appeal than most other volumes of the series. It is 
Sir William Beveridge’s good fortune to treat of the one 
aspect of the war, on its economic side, that entered into 
the daily life of every civilian, man, woman, and child, in 
Great Britain. His pages recall with disconcerting vivid- 
ness the days of the sugar and butter queues, the anxious 
confabulations as to how the family meat coupons could most 
economically be pooled, the monstrous array of forms, the 
musty barley cakes, the conscientious attempt to extract 
calorific comfort from American bacon at which the gorge 
rose. These were very small hardships, as Sir William 
Beveridge is careful to point out, compared with the acute 
privations suffered in enemy, and in some neutral countries ; 
but they were the daily preoccupation of thousands of 
agitated households, and the recollection of them gives his 
book a more than scientific interest. 

Sir William Beveridge has exceptional qualifications for 
his task. He is an expert in economics and an expert in 
administration ; he held high office in the Ministry of Food 
itself, and he can write clear, nervous English, enlivened by 
occasional flashes of a wit thai never fails to illuminate its 
subject. There are passages which suggest that his energies 
tlagged at times under the burden of reducing his enormous 
mass of material into consecutive and animated narrative ; 
but the book as a whole lends itself to straightforward read- 
ing as well as to study. For the student, the narrative is 
supplemented by a wealth of well-arranged statistics. 

The book is a record of a great achievement. Before 
the war, roughly two-thirds of our food supplies (in nutritive 
value) came from oversea. In 1917 and 1918 the imports 
classed as foodstuffs in the trade returns were reduced by 
about one-quarter and one-third respectively. Nevertheless, 
by increase of home production in certain directions, by 
dilution of the loaf, by ‘longer extraction ’’ of flour, by 
restrictions on brewing and on the feeding of cattle, a suffi- 
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ciency of food was made available. By a well-devised and 
rigidly enforced system of rationing, the incidence of such 
shortage as occurred—notably in meat and sugar—was 
spread as evenly as was humanly possible over all classes. 
A great number of the working class, rejoicing in steadier 
employment and higher wages, were enabled by the levelling- 
up of purchasing power inherent in rationing, to procure a 
fuller diet than in time of peace. 

Sir William Beveridge makes a fascinating story of the 
way in which this was achieved ; but he will seem to some 
readers with long memories to see the results through glasses 
tinted with official couleur de rose. The tables of calories— 
which can be measured statistically—drive rather too much 
to one side the factors of variety and digestibility, the diffi- 
culties arising in many middle and working-class households 
from want of knowledge, or utensils, to make the best use of 
substitute foodstuffs. 

There is one more serious criticism. In several passages 
Sir William seems to treat too lightly the supply side of the 
problem. He assumes that severe shortage necessitates con- 
trol, and that severe shortage was inevitable, owing to the 
submarine menace; but when he brushes lightly aside 
‘* generalities ’’ about port congestion, it is impossible not to 
remember that the appalling waste of carrying power by 
preventable port congestion, mismanagement of requisitioned 
shipping, and similar factors, played almost or quite as large 
a part as the submarines themselves in the reduction of 
imports, and that the early experiments in control, directed 
almost entirely to restriction of freights and prices, played 
their part in diverting attention from the major problems of 
supply, perhaps even from the submarine campaign itself. 
So, too, the story of the Sugar Commission’s purchases, and 
of the great bacon glut of 1918, cannot be fully and truly told 
without reference to their effect in blocking the distribution 
of other imports. 

Most readers will turn eagerly to the chapters in which 
the author sums up the lessons of war-time control. They 
are full of illuminating comment and clear argument. 
Briefly, his conclusions are that the public will be best served 
by competition in time of plenty, and by control in time 
of serious and prolonged shortage. He holds that control 
was necessary in the war; but he is incredulous as to its 
success, either in increasing supplies, or in reducing prices, 
in time of peace. When control is necessary, he holds that 
it must be complete—extended as under Lord Rhondda’'s 
regime, to all important foodstuffs, and to every stage in the 
process of import or production, and distribution ; it is worse 
than useless to upset the normal machinery of exchange 
without having a complete alternative machinery to put in 
its place. 

Sir William Beveridge holds also that ‘‘ the effectiveness 
of control in replacing economic laws by human regulations, 
depends upon an understanding of those laws and respect 
for them.’’ His restrained, but devastating account of the 
Devonport regime—‘‘ a period of food control without prin- 
ciple on practical lines ; a scurrying hither and thither in 
chase of the unapprehended consequences of ill-considered 
actions,’’ strongly reinforces his conclusion, as does his 
analysis of the period of decontrol. Much may be forgiven 
to men called upon suddenly to cope with unforeseen and 
complex problems ; but the inclusion of a little elementary 
economics in the educational curriculum for statesmen—and 
for business men—might have spared us some of the cruder 
blunders, such as the attempts to regulate prices without 
control of supplies. 

One question suggests itself again and again: if the 
rations of 1918 represented, to a great number of people, an 
improvement on their ordinary diet, how can we justify the 
complacence with which we regard the normal standard of 
working-class living, and the distribution of purchasing 
power by which it is determined? That, however, is another 
story, and we cannot blame Sir William Beveridge for de- 
clining to complicate his task by an attempt to answer it. 
He has provided us with an immense variety of food for 
thought, and it is one of the merits of his book that it raises 
even more questions than it answers. It is a notable con- 
tribution both to the history and to the science of administra- 
tion on its economic side. 

C. ERNEST FAYLE. 
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UNDERSTANDING HUMAN NATURE 
Understanding Human Nature. By ALFRED ADLER. Translated 
by BERAN WOLFE. (Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


A BC of Adler’s Psychology. 
Paul. 3s. 6d.) 


By PHILIPPE MAIRET. (Kegan 


It is high time somebody devised a psychological explanation 
of the all or none principle as illustrated by psychologists. 
Faced with the infinite variety of human nature, psychology 
justly seeks a principle by which to explain its diverse mani- 
festations, a guiding thread to follow through the maze. 
Celebrated psychologists have in recent years presented us 
with an attractive selection of such principles: Veblen 
announced the desire for ostentatious consumption, 
Baudouin the creative power of the auto-suggestible imagin- 
ation, Freud the unconscious dominated by sex, Jung the 
unconscious dominated by the racial memories of the super 
individual, Adler the unconscious dominated by the desire 
to compensate for inferiority. With the principles we have 
no quarrel, but why must they be universally applied? For, 
once discovered, they become Procrustean beds into which 
all the phenomena of human nature, however recalcitrant, 
are fitted ; and, as we admiringly consider the ingenuity and 
zeal with which the process of accommodation is carried out, 
we suggest again that it is high time that some explanation 
was offered of the principle of which the writings of these 
eminent men offer so striking an example, the all or none 
principle which insists that, as Adler puts it, ‘* everything 
in the individual must originate in the same way” (my 
italics). 

Bed for bed, I doubt if Adler’s is the best article on the 
psychological market. His writings, in themselves exasperat- 
ingly vague, are reduced to clear and definite statement for 
the first time in Mr. Mairet’s excellent little handbook. 
Whatever view we may take of the doctrines expounded, 
there can be no two questions as to the merits of the 
exposition. : 

The distinctive feature of Adler’s psychology is his in- 
sistence upon the soul’s need to compensate for inferiority. 
Man enters the world lonely, insignificant, and helpless ; he 
is ill equipped for the struggle against nature, and he suffers 
from organic defects. The whole of his subsequent life is 
to be interpreted in the light of a sustained endeavour to 
forget, to cover up, above all, to compensate for these initial 
deficiencies. In this endeavour he acquires a whole series 
of ideas about his disadvantages, coupled with correspond- 
ing ideas of how to obtain compensating advantages. These 
ideas constitute the centre of his individuality, the source 
of his differences from others ; they also make up what Adler 


calls ‘ the directive fiction ’’ of his life. In its interests there 
is formed a ‘“‘ scheme of apperception *’ in accordance with 
which we perceive and experience only those aspects of life 


which ‘ fit into the framework ” of the directive fiction. (If 
we are to take this seriously, we must suppose that we enjoy 
whatever perceptions and experiences we please, which 
suggests that it is only in heaven that Adler’s psychology is 
true.) The directive fiction is the goal constantly present 
yet as constantly varying, which teleologically determines all 
the individual's activities. He seeks, that is to say, always 
to achieve that state of affairs which will compensate him 
for his unconsciously realized deficiencies. The goal will 
change from man to man, deriving its features from those 
of the deficiencies for which it compensates, but for most 
it takes the form of powerinthe community. Those who have 
achieved the greatest power in the community, Napoleon, 
for example, or Mussolini, are driven presumably by the 
urge to compensate for the greatest inferiorities. The goal 
is in general unconscious and may conflict, therefore, with 
the pursuit of the aims of which we are conscious. Hence 
the purpose of Adler’s psychology is to divine the nature 
of the unconscious life goal, and to solve the conflicts which 
arise in the individual from its incompatibility with the goals 
he admits and consciously pursues, to substitute a goal which 
may be reached by co-operation within the community for 
the goal of power over the community. 

To refuse to accept the compensation for inferiority 
conception as a guide to all the ramifications of our nature, 
is not to deny that it may on occasion prove a useful hypo- 
thesis. Scepticism arises because the principle, once 
admitted, is ridden to death. We live in society to compen- 
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sate for our inadequate physical equipment, talk to endow 
ourselves with meaning to compensate for our sense of 
insignificance, desire the other sex to compensate for not 
belonging to it. If we are aggressive and dominating, it is 
to compensate for our consciousness of not being so; if, on 
the other hand, we are defeated and submissive, we think 
how noble we are to bear humiliation, without retaliating, 
and so compensate for not being aggressive and dominating. 
If we are men, we tend to refuse sexual intercourse because 
it reduces us to equality with women ; if we are women, we 
refuse it because it makes us feel like women, that is, inferior 
to men. And so on and soon. Adler shows all the psycho- 
analyst’s ingenuity in having it both ways. Even the great 
achievements of mankind, according to Adler, spring from 
feelings of inferiority. After reading his book we cannot 
help feeling that the author’s superiority is assured. 
C. E. M. Joab. 


CHANGING BRITAIN 


Great Britain: Essays in Regional Geography. By Twenty-Six 
Authors. (Cambridge University Press. 2ls.) 


THIs book, published for the Twelfth International Geo- 
graphical Congress at Cambridge, presents the fullest and, 
we should imagine, by far the best survey of Great Britain 
that has been attempted, within a single volume, for some 
years past. The country is divided into twenty-four regions, 
each of which is described by an expert. There is a general 
introduction by Sir E. J. Russell; and Dr. H. R. Mill con- 
tributes a chapier on our climate which offers at once the 
clearest explanation and the best defence of its vagaries that 
we have read, and which incidentally corrects some common 
fallacies, such as that which attributes constant cold winds 
to the East Coast, where the prevailing breezes are in fact 
westerly. The twenty-four writers who deal with different 
districts of Britain have been granted a good deal of |ati- 
tude ; but they follow, closely enough, a general plan. The 
physical and geological features of each region are 
described ; its history, especially as it has been governed 
by geographical influences, is broadly summarized; its 
activities, agricultural and industrial, are outlined; and, 
finally, its main modern characteristics are noted. The 
editor, Mr. Alan Ogilvie, is to be congratulated pon the 
team which he has assembled. While the two dozen essays 
inevitably vary in merit, they all combine sound scholar- 
ship with compression and lucidity, and provide the student 
with an admirable introduction to the more detailed investi- 
gation of any chosen locality. 

But Mr. Ogilvie seems to have set his contributors an 
even higher standard. He himself shows a concern for 
style and for those esthetic and human values that do not 
always characterize the scientific mind ; and, for the most 
part, he has been happy in securing sympathetic -ollabora- 
tion. The volume, on the whole, is inspired by affection as 
well as knowledge. The best type of patriotism is here re- 
flected—the intense local patriotism that comes from a real 
love of the soil, and from a pride in those civic, intellectual, 
and spiritual achievements which have always been—and 
may continue to be, even if she ultimately declines as a 
World Power—the true glory of England. The result is a 
very attractive buok, in which, even if he does not follow 
it consecutively, the intelligent general reader will browse 
with delight, finding explanations of many things which 
may have puzzled him, as well as a fascinating commentary 
on the manner in which geography has moulded nistory, and 
in which natural forces have co-operated with human in 
genuity and effort in making us the nation we are to-day. 

And to-morrow? None of the writers ventures upon 
direct prophecy. Yet most of them convey to the reader 
their own sense of the mutability of things and of the im- 
permanence of the present order. The geological and 
climatic changes which Britain has undergone make in 
themselves an astounding story, and one that is not yet 
closed. But for many readers the tale of the varying dis- 
tribution of the population will hold even greater interest. 
One of the most striking examples of the shifting focus of 
national life is, of course, that afforded bv the Industrial 
Revolution, which left East Anglia, once the busiest 
manufacturing and maritime region of England, to-day the 
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quietest and most purely agricultural. But the Industrial 
Revolution was only a specially intense dramatization of the 
law of change that has always operated and is still operat- 
ing. In the Clydeside district, for instance, as Sir John 
Russell points out, ‘‘a large foreign population, chiefly 
Irish, is taking possession, ousting the Scotsman, and doing 
by peaceful penetration what no previous invaders were 
ever able to do by force.’’ The motor-’bus, too, as several 
of the writers emphasize, is modifying the movements of the 
people. The tendency seems to be for motor transport to 
feed still further the big centres of population, at the expense 
of the smaller ones. An example of this develooment is 
furnished by Leicester, which, already so well tavoured 
geographically and materially, has, with the growing popu 
larity of the motor-’bus, immensely strengthened its hold 
as the market-town for a steadily widening area. fhe in- 
creasing industrialization of the South, particularly of the 
London Basin, has, again, possibilities that can at present 
only be conjectured. It may, however, be some comfort to 
readers who are appalled by the growing urbanization of 
Britain to learn that all the works of man—including towns, 
villages, roads, railways, and so forth—still occupy only one- 
ninth of the total area of England and Wales, while in 
Scotland the proportion is, of course, even less. 

A further spreading of the tentacles of industry and 
urbanization would seem to be the likely prospect for the 
near future. Yet who knows but that other influences, now 
unguessed or but faintly discernible, may, as Dean Inge 
has suggested, as completely change the face of England 
again, during the next century or two, as it has been revolu- 
tionized since the days of Watt and Arkwright? What the 
Britain of 2200 a.p. will be like we cannot guess. But if the 
student of that period desires to picture the England of our 
present time, he will find this volume invaluable. Engross- 
ing as it is to us, it will be far more interesting to him. 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


To Kiss the Crocodile, By ERNEST MILTON. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 

This is an unusually good novel. In spirit and execu- 
tion, it is very much better than the average. It is a good 
sign that Mr. Milton takes fifty pages to find himself. Too 
often, novelists exhaust all their freshness and originality in 
the first fifty pages, but the first part of this book, although 
on a sufficiently high level, is awkward, even preposterous. 
For Mr. Milton’s is one of those novels in which the style is 
of the greatest importance, and the style at the beginning is 
bad, quaintly bad, as only a writer who knows something 
of words can make it. This may, in part, be due to the fact 
that the beginning is static, reminiscences of joys without 
much movement, for later, when Roy goes to London, the 
rapid sequence of bizarre adventures carries Mr. Milton 
away, he writes less self-consciously, and his modernisms 
(‘‘ she... amber-beaded away’) are much more amusing 
than his clumsy polysyllables (‘‘ unobliterable bastardy ’’) 
and his sentimentalities (‘‘ the close, warm love-nights *’). 
But the middle and the end are really very good. Roy 
Ffolliott, ‘‘ this strange, still youth,’’ is brought up in cul- 
tured seclusion in Canterbury by his widowed mother. For 
the good of his soul, she sends him to London. In London, 
he meets many strange and brilliant people, he is involved in 
a disgraceful affair, and he goes to the East as a seaman. 


After wanderings and torments, he finds his way to 
Provence, where he dies. 
Strange Fruit. By PHYLLIS BOTTOME Collins. 7s. 6d. 


Miss Bottome’s short stories are distinguished by com- 
petence and a certain sentimental irony. She writes 
‘‘crisply,’’ sometimes too ‘‘crisply,*’ as when she says: 
‘‘ but when I looked at her face .. . my heart was literally 
in my boots.’’ But, generally, she says what she has to say 
forcibly and without verbiage. Her irony is obvious and, 
artistically speaking, not of a very good quality. For 
example, in ‘‘ The Last Crusader’’ it is merely tacked on 
to the end of the story. Aylmer Storrington, an officer of 
Black and Tans, commits suicide on his recall from Ireland, 
for he thinks there is no work left for his type in ‘‘ this fifth- 
rate plebeian land, without a shred of honour, unfit to live 
in,’ but the gypsies, who find his body, destroy the note- 
book in which he had written these words as a challenge 
and a vindication. ‘‘ The Little Red Band,”’ the story of a 
Russian aristocrat who kills one by one the Bolshevik leaders 
of the peasant-murderers of his wife and children, is another 
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instance of this artificial use of irony. Ireny should be 
implicit, it should emerge, it should never be applied. Miss 
Bottome ranges all over Europe, among all classes, for her 
material. But ‘‘ The Unpardonable Sin” is, perhaps, her 
best tale. Miss Bottome is more to be trusted with people 
who suffer in Mayfair than with Russian princes, German 
socialists, or English soldiers on active service. 

Marsh Fires. By J. M. A. Mitts. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 

This story contains more matter than is usual in modern 
fiction, and although none of it is new, it is interesting, and 
the cumulative effect is considerable. Christopher, the last 
of the Carmichaels, by working as a clerk in London and 
living frugally in cheap lodgings, manages to support his 
sister Anne and his aged Aunt Betty in the family home 
near Rye, on the Sussex marshes. Hostile to what are to 
them the vulgarities and disintegrations of modern life, these 
post-war Carmichaels are passionately attached to their 
native soil and suffer poverty and the prospect of frustrated 
lives to retain the ownership of their house. In London, 
Christopher, who writes, falls in with a brilliant set, led by 
Maurice Isaacs, a clever, sympathetic Jew. Then begins for 
Christopher the struggle between London and Sussex. He 
takes his wife Audrey from London, from Isaacs’s set, but 
Sussex triumphs in the end. The first half of the novel, 
mainly introductory, is far more interesting than the second 
half, which drags somewhat through conjugal unhappiness to 
a satisfactory conclusion. The women are more vital than 
the men. Anne, Audrey, Mona, Terrance are well defined, 
and Mr. Mills has made an attempt to show at least Audrey 
in the round. Maurice Isaacs is an arresting figure. Of 
course, his turn comes to stand up among the Gentiles and 
proclaim the co-existent glory and degradation of his race. 
Do Jews do this? But even if thev do in life, they do it too 
often in novels. 

Guy Livingstone. By GEORGE LAWRENCE 

Matthews. 7s. 6d.) 

This is a reprint of a best-seller, originally published in 
1857. It certainly makes very entertaining reading. The 
hero is of a shamelessly Sheik variety, and out-Rochesters 
Rochester in his physical strength and outbursts of rage. 
The characters are absurd, the plot ridiculous, and it is 
difficult not to think that the story is in part a joke, as it 
is extremely well written and the author is a man of vast 
culture. The continual quotations in Greek, Latin, medisval 
French, liturgical Spanish, and other languages must have 
rung strangely on the ears of mid-century novel readers. 
The work presents in fact a psychological problem of no mean 
order ; and it is a more interesting book than Miss Sheila 
Kaye Smith is willing to admit in a rather patronizing fore- 
word. It is not often that the novel reviewer comes on such 
an elegant stylist as George Lawrence. Some readers may 
remember Bret Harte’s amusing parody of the book. 


Rescue Series. (Elkin 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 

IGNAZ FRIEDMAN plays the extraordinarily popular, but rather 
cheap, Pianoforte Concerto in A minor of Grieg (Four 12-in. 
records. 9446-9. 4s. 6d. each), and plays it well. The 
records, it should be said, are notably cheaper than usual 
for music of this class. The best Columbia record this month 
is, however, a very good performance of ‘‘ The Walk to the 
Paradise Garden’ from Delius’s opera, ‘‘ A Village Romeo 
and Juliet,’ by Sir Thomas Beecham and the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (L2087. 6s. 6d.). Another good record 
is by Rosetta Pampanini, soprano, who was a great success 
in ‘‘ Madame Butterfly ’’ at Covent Garden. She sings ‘‘ Un 
bel di vedremo’’ from that opera and “Si, mi chiamano 
Mimi’ from ‘‘ La Bohéme’’ L2116. 6s. 6d.). Mr. Squire 
plays Handel’s Largo well, but his other piece ‘* Humor- 
esque " is quite unsuited to the ‘cello (L2128. 6s. 6d.). 


LIGHT MUSIC RECORDS 

THe H.M.V. have two very good vocal records by Paul 
Robeson: ‘‘ Down de lovers’ lane’ and ‘‘ Seem lak’ to me ”’ 
(B2777. 3s.), and ‘‘ Sinner please doan’ let dis harves’ pass ”’ 
and ‘‘ Scandalize my name’”’ (B2771. 3s.). The following 
are Brunswick Dance Records: ‘‘ When” and ‘‘ Wings,”’ 
foxtrots, Kenn Sisson Orchestra (3781); ‘‘ Borneo’ and 
‘“Speedy Boy,’ foxtrots, Ben Bernie Orchestra (3775) 

‘Ah! Sweet mystery of life’’ and ‘‘ Ramona,” waltzes, 
Brunswick House Orchestra (3773) ; ‘‘ Auf Wiedersehn ** and 
‘‘ Japansy,’’ waltzes, Regent Club Orchestra (3777) ; all 3s. 
each. 
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with a jront cover specially designed by = 

SIR WILLIAM ORPEN, R.A. =) 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net => 
Undoubtedly the most delightful of all his novels, Mr. Blettsworthy marks the return of 52) 
the author to storytelling pure and simple. It is a fantasy, a love-story, a “thriller,” a = 
tale of the sea and shipwreck among cannibals, and a brilliant picture of England before, =) 
during, and after the war. Throughout it is extraordinarily rich in the deft pen-pictures, = 
the characterisation and the imaginative ability in which Mr. Wells is unrivalled. 5D 
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Bouverie House, Fleet Street =») 
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EACH YEAR 
| we need -1,000,000 contributions of 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the whole Life-boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 

The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contri- 
butions, without any subsidy from the State. 
OVER 61,000 LIVES SAVED. 

Will you give now, and remember the Life-boats in your 
will? 


THB EARL oF HaRROWBY, GEORGE F. Sue, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INST!TUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 











‘ As a Study of a psychology which 
is neither as uncommon nor as ab- 
normal as many people imagine, 
the book is extremely interesting. 

i | It is written with understanding 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


TOTALIZATORS AND THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


COMMITTEE—OIL SHARES—ROYAL DUTCH 


AND SHELL YIELDS 


HE Stock Exchange looks like having its Savidge 

case. On Monday the prospectus was advertised of 

a company called Totalizators, Limited. This Com- 
pany has purchased the rights for Great Britain and Ire- 
land of the ‘‘ Premier ” totalizator machine from the 
Automatic Totalizators, Ltd., of Sydney, Australia, for 
£100,000 in cash and a royalty at the rate of one-eighth 
of one per cent. of the total amount of money passing 
through the machine. Although betting by totalizator has 
been legalized, the Betting Control Board set up by the Act 
has not yet approved of any particular type of machine for 
installation at racecourses. But the directors of 
Totalizators, Ltd., argue that the Premier machine (com- 
monly called ‘* Julius *”’ after its inventor) is “ pre- 
eminent.’’ It is electrically controlled, is capable of 
registering 250,000 bets per minute, and shows at any 
moment the amount invested on each horse and the total 
amount invested for the race. It has been used for some 
time in Australia and New Zealand, and is installed at 
Longchamps. The Company expects to make profits ‘“‘from 
the manufacture and/or erection and/or operation of the 
machines on racecourses,’’ but it is impossible to give any 
estimate of the amount of money which would pass through 
the machine if installed, and until the Betting Control 
Board approves of the machine, and the contracts, no idea 
can be given of the proportion of the deductions which 
would be paid to the Company. Rarely have we seen so 
bland and bald a prospectus. Let it be admitted, how- 
ever, that the directors were perfectly frank about its 
shortcomings. 

7 * * 

On Monday afternoon the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange issued a statement to the effect that they would 
not grant permission to deal] in applications made to them 
in respect of any totalizator flotation unless the machine 
concerned had been adopted by the Racecourse Betting 
Control Board. Subscribers to Totalizators, Ltd., could 
have withdrawn their applications on Tuesday morning, 
as the lists were not then closed, but in the evening the 
directors closed the lists, stated that they would not pro- 
ceed to allotment, but implied that they would not return 
money. They have since issued a protest against the 
time and manner in which the Stock Exchange Committee 
made its announcement—after the expenses of an issue 
had been incurred. The Stock Exchange Committee has 
been universally praised for protecting the public purse. 
Its action has been taken to mean that Totalizators, Ltd., 
had fallen short of the standard of morality required of 
borrowers by inviting public subscriptions to this par- 
ticular gamble. But is it any worse as a gamble than many 
of the recent prospectuses advertised in the public Press? 

* a * 


The 
power to 


Stock Exchange Committee has the absolute 
stop share gambles by refusing permis- 
sion to deal. But is it right for the Committee to set itself 
up as a financial policeman? Its job is surely to find a 
market for securities in which the public are sufficiently 
interested. We hold no brief for Totalizators, Ltd., the 
shares of which we advise everyone to leave severely alone. 
But if the public are genuinely interested in the shares of 
Totalizators, Ltd., it would be unreasonable of the Stock 
Exchange Committee to refuse a market. 
* + 

A gradual rise is going on in the oil share market 
which points to something more than professional] support. 
The following table shows the change in prices since the 
beginning of the last account :— 
July 23rd. 
3 11-16 


Aug. 10th. 
3 15-16 3 31-32 
3 11-16 3 13-16 


Aug. 15th. 
Anglo-Persian 
Anglo-American 
Burmah Oil 4 11-16 43 
Shell : 5 3-16 5 11-32 
Royal Dutch 3° 343 35% 
V.0.C = - 3% 3 29-32 


The rise in oil shares has been concurrent with a rise in 
oil prices in America. It is clear that an advance in 
petrol prices in this country is expected. The wholesale 
price at refineries of American gasolene, taking the ‘* U.S. 
Motor ” grade as representative, was 52 cents per U.S. 
gallon at the end of 1927. It touched 5} cents in January, 
1928, and then began steadily to rise until it reached 
9 cents per U.S. gallon on August Ist, gasolene stocks 
having been drawn upon for two months. This price 
applies to inland American refineries, and has no relevance 
to the price of better quality petrol per Imperial gallon 
landed in this country. But the important point is that 
the increase in the price of gasolene has been over 80 per 
cent. in America, while petrol in Great Britain has not been 
advanced in price this year. We have nothing to say in 
favour of oil prices rising in America while ‘ restriction ”’ 
is maintained, but it is obvious that British prices, being 
based on American costs, cannot remain down while 


American prices are rising. 
* 


* * 


The shrewd ‘* professional ’’ or privileged ‘‘ insider ”’ 
has, no doubt, been anticipating the public interest in oil 
shares which would be roused by a rise in petrol prices in 
this country. The question is whether share prices have 
already gone too far. To pay £4 for Anglo-Persian, which 
has passed its interim dividend and, if it maintained its 
final at 7} per cent., would only return a yield of 1.875 per 
cent., is hard to justify. On the test of dividend-yield it 
is only possible, in our opinion, to justify a purchase of 
Shell Transport and Royal Dutch. Both these shares are 
cum bonus issue of one new share at par for every five held 
which will be made in January next. As the calculation by 
which the dividend yield on these shares is obtained is 
somewhat complicated, we have set it out in the form of 
a table :— 

Royal Dutch Shell 
at 353 -32 
zs. & 
176 17 «6 
Stamp and fee ae ae a. — 
+1 mew share at par (plus int. 
at, say, 5% for 6 months) 


*Cost of 5 shares 


8 10 10 


: 185 8 4 
Price of 1 sh. ex bonus 30 18 0 
Dividend % “ 24% 


Yield : at me sits Ss ¢ ¢ 9 net 


2 gross 

* Excluding cost of commission. 

+ New shares rank for div. from January ist, 1929, i.e., not 
for final div. paid on July 3rd, 1929. Hence 6 months interest is 
allowed. 

* * * 

The calculation reasonably assumes that the same 
dividends will be maintained on the increased capital. 
There is only one case where from shares of equally good 
security a more satisfactory yield can be obtained than 
that obtainable on Royal Dutch and Shell shares bought in 
London—and that is by buying Royal Dutch and Shel] in 
New York. Few people when they read the New York 
prices for Royal Dutch and Shell realize that they denote 
so many dollars per sub-share of 834 florins for Royal 
Dutch and so many dollars for two shares of £1 for Shell. 
At present New York prices of $56? for Royal Dutch and 
$50} for Shell, the yields—worked out on the same basis 
as before—are for Royal Dutch £6 9s. 2d. per cent., and 
Shell £5 11s. 5d. per cent., free of tax, and £6 19s, 3d. per 
cent. gross. It must be appreciated that for a foreign 
company or individual not liable to English income tax 
Royal Dutch is the cheaper purchase because he or they 
cannot claim back the English. tax which Shells have de- 
ducted in paying their dividends free of tax. Hence the 
comparable yields for a foreign holder are 6.41 per cent. 
in London or 6.46 per cent. in New York for Roya] Dutch 
against 5.28 per cent. in London and 5.57 per cent. in 
New York for Shell. 








